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Celebrating the Past, 


Planning for the Future 


Special Reports on the General Assembly 


It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


BY. 1970... 


“Butcher, butcher, kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water; 

Water won't quench fire; 

Fire won't burn stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight!” 


c= this nursery rhyme firmly in mind, and it 
will be easier to understand a dramatic and 
similar chain reaction now happening in America. 

Like the old lady in the rhyme, Uncle Sam wants 
action—steel, aluminum, defense production. Two 
billion pounds or more of aluminum this year, for 
example. 

... But we won’t get more aluminum without 
more plants. 

... But plants won’t run unless we have more elec- 
tricity—and lots of it. (For instance, just to make 
the aluminum planned this year, it will take as 
much electricity as 125 million homes would use.) 

... But there won’t be this electricity unless we 
have more turbines and generators to make it. 

... But there won’t be more turbines and genera- 
tors coming into towns on flatcars unless somebody 
had started making them more than a year ago. It 
normally takes.64 weeks to build a modern turbine- 
generator, even after design and engineering have 
been done. 

...But a lot of these extra turbine-generators 
couldn’t have been started over a year ago unless 
people in the electrical industry had started expand- 
ing their plants several years before that. 


A TRILLION ? 


Now we come to things that kept this chain re- 
action from fizzling out: 

The aluminum industry did forecast increasing 
uses for aluminum, and planned expansion. 

People in the electric utility business did forecast 
America’s needs for electric power up to five years 
ahead, and placed orders. 

The electrical industry did forecast what it would 
take to build the turbines and generators the utilities 
would need. Six years ago, in the pessimistic postwar 
year of 1946, General Electric broke ground for a vast 
new turbine plant, When this was completed in 1950, 
General Electric’s turbine-manufacturing capacity 
was upped 60 per cent. 

So it looks as if Uncle Sam will get his two billion 
pounds of aluminum this year. A lot more than we 
could produce in a hurry unless some people had 
acted on the right hunch about America’s needs — 
five or six years ago. 

We wrote this story about aluminum. We could 
have written the story about steel, or chemicals. 
America’s electric generating capacity must backstop 
them all. 

That’s why electric output is a good measure of a 
nation’s current productive strength. 

Here are some figures worth thinking about: 

U.S. electric output in kilowatt-hours 
140 billion 
330 billion 
600 billion (est.) 
one trillion? 

A trillion kilowatt-hours of electric power for 
America by 1970? When business foresight is added 
to research and engineering under a free economy, 
things like this can happen. 
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Coeducational Colleges Women’s Colleges Men’s College 


CHELL COLLEGE BEAVER COLLEGE 
eee Founded 1856. Co-ed. Distinctive in | An AVER © DULSSE Presbyterian a College for PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


_ae>- | mage two nae A ee. — Se 2 tr coening we a strong 
college. music, business. rms for stian groun autifu acre campus. G 
women. Scholarships. Rate $600. Catalog E. Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of NG N N LAN 
John y, Pres., ille, N. -C. Admissions, Box P, Beaver Coll . intown, Pa. E i EERI P 
A Five Year Program Leading to Both 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE Preparatory Schools LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. DEGREES 
Arts, sciences, and preprofessional BL A I R A Cc A D E M Y Three years spent in a Liberal Arts College, 


‘coed : : two years of Engineering at Lafayette College. 
courses. C ucational and accredited. A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- Program Available at the Following Colleges 
PAUL R. Stewart lished reputation for College Preparation. Small | Alma College - - + - #£Alma, Michigan 
on seae ; - © - «+ Sherman, Texas 

classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports Austin College n, 
Waynesburg, Pa. and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- i anew bs “§ = Pigg magne 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf University of Dubuque 3 Dubuque, Iowa 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. | College of Emporia - - Emporia, Kansas 


logical seminary with a positive Christian purpose. | Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J, | Hanover College - + = Hanover, Indiana 
“Serving the whole Church and the World.’’ Now in Hastings College . ee ig 
- Caldwe aho 


its one : —~on year. Rollo La Porte, President, College of Idaho - e . 
fowa. ELLIS + SOUNTRY, SCH Ct College pre- Lake Forest College - Lake Forest, Illinois 
PARK COLLEGE parabens, art, music, home ec., sec’l. Guidance. 300- | Lewis and Clark College - Portland, Oregon 
Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play acre campus, suburban Philadel hia. Lower School. | Lincoln University - Lincoln University, Pa. 
i Sports, riding..New gym on-profit. Summer | Macalester College - Saint Paul, Minnesota 
.. - exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan School. Camp Ellis. Extaiogs Arnold - Look, Ph.D., | Missouri Valley College - Marshall, Missouri 
Medect body . . « More pa. half from Presby- " Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. "| Trinity University - + San Antonio, Texas 
terian homes . . . coeducational . . . sma mentees #1 2 ‘ ‘ * 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres Men’s College att > a se wie ee 
of varied campus and woodland ‘overlooking byt mae ee S ee S. Tenth 
Westminster College - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Missouri River. LAFAYETTE COLLEGE Whitworth College - Spokane, Washington 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President ™m Co tion With 
A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. - cretogpigc 


. a. any er as Arts, engineering, and pre-professional courses. LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
wenty minutes from Kansas City Ralph Cooper Hi Write any of the above colleges for details. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY  pecatur, ttinois Easton, Pennsyivenie 


the Presbyt traditi Full d- = 
ind'* Christian.» Contucations’ “| gst LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


id d d Edu- 2 f/ \* 
ciakon Industry Pe — uate Siem in Music = Hs) \ , A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, eee ee 


4 Medici Dn 


H ation, Pre-p al courses in , Law, i , Nurs- 

MACALESTER COLLEGE N ij ing, Secretarial—Enroliment limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 

“The College of the Twin Cities” : G miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 
, RLTTINONLS time Presbyterian Chaplain in resid Aims to develop socially responsible 

apg ee an a ee 1 — intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 

pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- NEST A. T r .D. Le c 

i. scienee and Dhan otbealt. adtaees aaeee- ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 

istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 

tian citizenship 

















A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 


















































Charles J. Turck, President If you want a liberal arts education 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE oi, 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students. 
emphasizing high scholarship, low expenses, positive 
can, ‘v training. Ralph Waldo Lioyd, President, 

ville, 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men and women Ct > > o 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 7 Full Accre ited- 
Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 7 . y . » d Teacher 
scholarship Training 


Personal attention to students “ 1 c 
R. B. PURDUM, President Degrees in 30 Major Courses 
HASTINGS COLLEGE of Study 


A peaducaticnst college approved by Presbyterian 
Church, U. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business. 


faring. Fre-inedical, Pre-engineering. Accredited. W il | T W () R T i Pre-Medical and Engineering 
Nebraska. rs 
CENTRE COLLEGE Strong Music Program 


FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal Graduate and Under Graduate 
arts college for men and women—in the Study in Christian 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern Education 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Danville, Kentucky DR. FRANK F. WARREN, PRESIDENT 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 Cra +------------- 


* Anew $3,000,000 Plant 

. Able Christen pesaty Summer Sessions, DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 

x sive ‘urriculum 

* Fortunate Students WHITWORTH COLLEGE, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Hanover. Indiana 
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June 16 l Please send me, at no obligation, information about opportunities for study at 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA WHITWORTH COLLEGE. 
Emporia, Kansas July 21 

Fully Accredited 

Four year-Liberal Arts-Coeducational Fall Semester 

Moderate Cost 

Emphasis on Christian Citizenship September 9 


Paul B. McCleave, LL.D., President ! . (course of study) 
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THE LAYMAN’S 
DUTY 


NY man who has a religion is bound to do 
one of two things with it, change it or 
spread it. If it isn’t true, he must give 
it up. If it is true, he must give it away. 

This is not the duty of ministers only. Religion 
is not an affair of a profession or of a caste. It is 
the business of every common man. There is 
no proxy religion. Each man has his own. If he 
hasn't, he has none. No other man can have it 
for him. And if he has his own, then he must 
propagate it, if it is true, or repudiate it, if it 
is false. 

The idea that the world or any one land is 
to be evangelized by one section of the Chris- 
tian body is preposterous for many reasons: 
chiefly because a faith that does not make every 
possessor eager to propagate it is not worth 
propagating, and will not be received by any 
people to whom it is offered. The religion that 
would spread among men must be offered by 
man to man, and its power must be seen in 
dominating the lives of all its adherents and 
making them eager for its dissemination. This 
is essential as a testimonial of worth. 


The Place of the Minister 


The minister is to be simply colonel of the 
regiment. The real fighting is to be done by 
the men in the ranks who carry the guns. No 
ideal could be more non-Christian or more 
irrational than that the religious colonel is en- 
gaged to do the fighting for his men, while they 
sit at ease. And yet, perhaps, there is one idea 
current which is more absurd still. That is, that 
there is to be no fighting at all, but that the 
colonel is paid to spend his time solacing his 


regiment, or giving it gentle, educative instruc- 
tion, not destined ever to result in any dewn- 
right, manly effort on the part of the whole 
regiment to do anything against the enemy. 


The Work of Laymen 


Laymen are bound to propagate their reli- 
gion by speaking about it, by preaching it, in 
fact. Telling men the Gospel, explaining what 
Christ can be to a man, is preaching, as scrip- 
tural as any preaching can be made. It makes 
no difference if it is done haltingly. A broken 
testimony to a friend may be more effective 
than a smooth and conclusive Sunday morning 
sermon. The true ideal of Christian evangelism 
is the propagation of Christianity, not by public 
preaching so much as by private conversation 
and the testimony of common men. 


The Witness of Home Life 

And no religious propaganda is likely to 
accomplish much that does not spring from, 
and rest upon, a family life, visibly influenced 
by religion. If men talk about Christianity to 
their fellows and have religionless homes, or 
homes marked by unkindness, harshness, dis- 
trust, their talk is as sounding brass and clang- 
ing cymbals. The home is the test of religion. 
And the best fountain and corroboration of 
religious testimony is the Christian home, where 
the family has its altar, and prays and worships 
as a family, openly and unitedly, before the 
Father after whom it is named. When all our 
homes are evidently filled with the Spirit of 
Christ, then the Gospel will spread as it will 
never spread from church or chapel. 


—Rospert E. SPEER 
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isis in Colombia’ 
[am sending my May 24 copy of 
SBYTERIAN LIFE to a Catholic friend. 
Good Catholics do not approve of 
things as the Colombian persecu- 
ns. If enough of them learn that these 
hings are going on, they will let their 
japproval be known. 


—J. H. STeINMESCH 
Eldorado, Illinois 









“Crisis in Colombia” (P.L., May 24) 
oe of the most shocking true stories 
have ever read. ... 
[am not fond of “Catholic-baiting,” 
t 1 believe that the perversion of 
Myistianity which is represented in the 
holic Church in Colombia must be 
mefully challenged. 
—ADELAIDE HARTPENCE 
Director of Religious Education, 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 


fhy Christians Must Unite’ 
4sa non-churchgoer and as a regular 
der of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, let me 
mgratulate you on publishing “Why 
iristians Must Unite” by the Reverend 
ohn Bodo (P.L., May 10). Although a 
low Princetonian, I have not yet had 
he pleasure of hearing Dr. Bodo speak. 
sa non-churchgoer I can heartily agree 
ith his point that “. . . disunity .. . is 
he largest single stumbling block to the 
mbeliever... .” 
It is without question the most con- 
metive article of any kind that I have 
ud in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

—ORREN JACK TURNER, JR. 

Princeton, New Jersey 





i's Hard to Be 

Christian, But—’ 

[have taken PRESBYTERIAN LIFE all 
le years of its publication—but have 
wer read anything ever published in 
that I have enjoyed as much as the 
” articles in the May 10 issue, “It’s 
lard to Be a Christian, But—”. .. . I 
ncounselor and part-time teacher for 
wt young married group in our Sunday 
thool, and you may be sure they will 
liread [this exchange of letters]. Thanks 
nthe thoughts of those two brothers. 


—Mrs. JoHN K. WOooLSLAIR 
Fort Myers, Florida 
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ssbyterian Churches 

loften wonder why so many of our 
sbyterian churches are named for the 
teets on which they are located, when 
are so many Biblical and sacred 
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kmes which could be used. I think we 
mid take a lesson from the Episcopal, 
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Lutheran, and Catholic churches in this 
matter. Of course we cannot change the 
old names, but I submit some that are 
used and are very appropriate as sug- 
gestions for the new churches that are 
started: Olivet, Immanuel, Good Shep- 





herd, Bethany, Bethel, Calvary, West- 
minster, Covenant, Zion, 
John, Holy Trinity, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, Christ, Messiah, 
Faith, Resurrection, Redeemer, 
semane. 


Galilee, 
Hope, 
Geth- 


—Victor Birp 
East Aurora, New York 


‘His Comfort Among You’ 
« Every profession has its disadvantages 
and the ministry is no exception. One of 
these is that the minister cannot choose 
the house in which he will live. If the 
church calls him, he has to accept the 
manse dwelling which goes along with 
it. Consequently he may find himself 
and his small family lost in some large 
edifice or, perchance, he is baffled as to 
how to make room for his large family. 
It is now nearly thirty-eight years 
since, with my husband, I occupied my 
first manse. Many and varied have been 
the manses we have occupied since. 
Mostly they were too-large houses. Only 
once was the manse too small even for 
our six children. Once a washing ma- 













The best selling 
biography of the year 
is also the most 

inspiring 
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“ NE of the most 
glowingly Chris- 
tian books I have ever 
read. It would be impos- 
sible to tell you how it 
has inspired and touched 
and helped me.” 
— Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
Over 160,000 copies sold. 
$3.75 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36 
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chine graced the manse for our use. The 
most convenient dwelling we ever oc- | 
cupied was a rented house. It was mod- | 
ern, well heated in summer and winter, | 
and repairs were attended to promptly. 
It also had just the right size yard. So 
many manses are plagued with extensive 
“grounds” which, if not well kept, re- 
flect the lethargy of the minister, and 
if well kept, reflect the lack of care over 
his flock. 

With all this I have no complaint. . . . 
There is, however, the danger of neglect- 
ing the manse. . . . Too often the manse 
committee feels a divine compunction to 
save on all manse repairs even if they 
are necessary. Rooms should be re- 
papered before they become eyesores. 
Heating for summer and winter should 
be adequate, and lighting fixtures should 
be supplied. The manse is an extension 
of the church and should receive the 
same care. 

Perhaps my mind is remembering 
childhood days when the Scottish manse 
was the pride of the countryside. The 
very best was put into its structure and 
its maintenance. The first fruits of the 
land flowed to its doors. If a congregation 
loves the minister and his family, the 
first thing they will wish to do is to see 
that his home is made as comfortable 
and convenient as possible. 


biiuek Glass 


STAINED GLASS 


Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


SINCE 1669 


GHE PAYNE-SPIERS 
+ SCUDIOS nc. + 
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WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure — 
passed beauty. Send for if copy 
of our brochure, * Glass 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church “ey ~ including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance, 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC. INC 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE BOS 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
Raise money quient with our low ced house- 
hold items. Ac brings you full information. 
Scanion Mtg. oo 4404 Ne. 24th Street 
Omaha (11) Nebraska 
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MEDITATIONS 


The Search for Reality 


7 greatest word in the Christian 
religion is love. The briefest state- 
ment of the gospel begins, “For God so 
loved the world. . . .” Paul in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians says, “Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; 
and the greatest of these is love.” But 
next to love the most important word is 
faith. Beginning with the time of Abel 
and continuing on to the day of Paul, 
faith is the key word of Scripture. The 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, in the 
midst of its description of the heroes of 
faith, says, “Without faith it is impos- 
sible to be well-pleasing” to God. “He 
that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that seek after him.” 

Faith is belief in the reality of God. 
The Bible never encourages the sub- 
stitution of imagination for reality. It 
gives no approval to the idea that prayer 
is communion with oneself and by it we 
lift ourselves by our own bootstraps. 
Faith is not persuading ourselves to be- 
lieve in what we know is not true. Faith 
is laying hold on reality, the reality of 
God. We must “believe that he is.” 

This, however, does not mean that 
God rejects the soul that cries in despair, 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” It is not wrong to say: 


Just as I am, though tossed about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
Fightings and fears within, without, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


But this is quite different from building 
our hopes upon our own wishful think- 
ing. We look to God as the great Reality. 

Just as important as faith in the re- 
ality of God is our conception of his 
character. We must believe that God is 
“a rewarder of them that seek after 
him.” Reason tells us in no uncertain 
voice that back of this universe is an 
infinite Intelligence. The marvels of the 
human body, which is developed from 
a tiny beginning into a person, organized 
with a digestive system; heart and blood 
circulation; provision for nourishment; 
capacity for growth; organs of sight and 
hearing and touch and taste and smell; 
with a brain and the qualities of per- 
sonality, mind, heart, and will—all these 
cannot be rationally explained except on 
the basis of an intelligent Creator. There 
must be a God. 

But what kind of God? The Christian 
faith is faith in God who is a Rewarder. 
God responds to his creatures as they 
turn to him. Jesus expressed God’s care 
in strong terms: “Behold the birds of 


the heaven, that they sow not, neithe; 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; and 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Ar 
not ye of much more value than they? 

. . Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither d& 
they spin: yet I say unto you, that evey 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. . . . Shall he not much 
more clothe you?” We believe in a God 
who cares and responds to human need, 


Much is rightly said these days about 
the divine initiative. The Shepherd seeks 
the lost sheep. Salvation begins in the 
love of God. Faith is God’s gift. But 
those who find God are those who seek 
him. It is the seeking heart that finds 
God. Jesus speaks of “asking,” for there 
must be the desire for God in the heart. 
He speaks of “seeking,” for this desire 
must be earnest. He speaks of “knock 
ing,” for there is need of persistence if 
we. are to find God. It is the hungy 
soul that is satisfied. 

Do we search the Scriptures that in 
them we may hear God speak? Do we 
turn to prayer that through it we may 
lay hold on God? Do we join our fellow 
Christians in worship that together we 
may enter his presence? 


Prayer: Our Father, Searcher for the 
lost and Rewarder of those who seek 
after thee, accept us as we come to thee 
for the bread of life. Give us eyes to see 
thee in the world thou hast made, to 
discern thy guiding hand in history. 
Give us ears to hear thee speak to us 
in thy Word, and hearts to sense thy 
presence in times of worship and amidst 
the activities of life; through Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Hebrews 11:1-6. The meaning of faith. 

Second Day: Hebrews 11:23-28. The faith of 
Moses. 

Third Day: Matthew 5:1-12. The satisfying life. 

Fourth Day: Psalm 19:1-6. Finding God in his 
world. 

Fifth Day: Psalm 19:7-14. Finding God in his 
Word. 

Sixth Day: Isaiah 55:6-13. “While he may bk 
found.” 

Seventh Day: Matthew 7:7-12. God a wise and 
loving Father. 

Eighth Day: Acts 8:26-39. An Ethiopian finds 

od. 

Ninth Day: Romans 10:1-17. Faith comes of 
hearing. 

Tenth Day: John 6:60-71. Jesus has words of 
eternal life. 

Eleventh Day: 
weak faith. 

Twelfth Day: Psalm 42:1-5. Thirsting for God. 

Thirteenth Day: Psalm 42:6-11, Our strength 


Mark 9:14-29. Jesus strengthens 


in God. 
Fourteenth Day: Luke 11:1-13. Persistence 

seeking. 
—Park Hays MILLEB 
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The pressroom (picture below) in 
the basement of Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, was 
the center of General Assembly 
operations for newspapermen of 
New York and other cities’ dailies, 
for newsmagazine correspondents, 
and for representatives of church 
publications, including PResBYTE- 
nAN LiFe. In this room writing 
men and women hung their hats 
and handbags and swapped oddi- 
ties and chuckles about the Assem- 
bly. Topics included: the photogra- 
pher who detained Governor Dewey 
as he arrived at the Assembly, 
then turned all colors at once as his 
flashbulb failed to go off. . . . The 
taxi driver who told his passenger, 
“Looks like there’s more Presby- 
terians in New York than Protes- 
tants.” ... 
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The hotel functionary who 
watched 365 laymen gather for 
breakfast and a speech at 7:00 a.m. 
and remarked, “Never saw so many 
men so cheerful so early.” . .. 

The invitation issued by the New 
York Giants to five hundred com- 
missioners and their wives to come 
to the Giants-Braves game as guests 
of the ball club... . 

The Fifth Avenue bookstore that 
decorated its display window to 
honor the Presbyterian Church. .. . 

Elders Jolly and Grim—Bradley 
Jolly of Fisk, Missouri, and George 
Grim of Kirksville, Missouri. And 
Pastor Elder—the Reverend Frank 
Elder of Cincinnati. .. . 

The lady elders—41 of them, the 
largest feminine contingent at any 
Assembly. 

We record our admiration for 
Walton Rankin, Manager, Depart- 
ment of Publicity, office of the 
General Assembly, and his assistant, 
Charlotte Braun. Not only do they 
put out six issues of the lively, in- 
formative General Assembly Daily 
News, but they render invaluable 
assistance to other writers. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








WE MUST NOT MUFF THIS CHANCE 


The Supreme Court decision permitting the use of 
released school time for religious instruction puts it 
up to the churches. The struggle to include religion 
in education can still be lost in two places. 

The first of these is in the religious class itself. 
The kind of teaching that passes muster in the average 
Sunday church school won't do here. It will be worse 
than useless. It will, as it is already doing in some 
communities, tend to discredit religious teaching by 
unfavorable comparison. Since religion classes must 
meet off the school grounds, with equipment that 
does not, as a rule, compare in quality with the fa- 
cilities of the schools, the discrepancy will be even 
more pronounced. 

These teachers therefore must be the very best. 
Whether they are salaried professionals or volunteers, 
they must possess radiant, lovable personalities. There 
is no place in the world where this is more important 
than in the religion class, for here the object is not 
primarily to impart instruction but to form attitudes 
and determine loyalties—to “make disciples.” 

The study materials also must be realistically pre- 
pared for their primary objective, which is, we repeat, 
not to impart facts but to change lives. 

The second place where the cause of religion in 
education may be lost is in the attitudes of the other 
teachers in the school system. The work of the best 
class in religion can be greatly strengthened or can be 
pretty well washed out by the spirit in which the other 
teachers do their work. Most of these are professing 


TRUSTEES SHOULD BE 


The office of trustee was created to meet require- 
ments of corporation law that churches set up boards 
to: hold title to properties and legalize business oper- 
ations. For this reason it was not required that all 
trustees should be church members. And the practice 
arose of choosing for this office some nonchurch mem- 
bers who were highly respected businessmen in the 
community. 

Church law laid upon this office such responsibility 
for the “temporalities” of the congregation as might 
be granted to them through the charters and by-laws 
of local churches; it was expressly stipulated that the 
government of the church, its spiritual life, and spe- 
cifically its educational program, its worship, and its 
music were to be under the control of that church’s 
session. 

This division turned out to be less clear in practice 
than it had seemed in theory. Functions of trustees 
vary greatly in different congregations. As a rule 
trustees are responsible for the physical plant and the 
business operations of the church. In many churches 
trustees also determine budget askings and allocations 
of church moneys. Because of their prestige, their 
views frequently determine what part of the budget 
shall go for benevolence purposes. There are even 
churches where the pastor is given to understand that 
his attendance at meetings of the trustees is not de- 
sired. He is told that his responsibilities are limited to 


Christians, but the Church has made no effort to 
enable them to undertake their work as a Christian 
vocation. 

A teacher never teaches merely a “subject” or a 
“course,” whether it be religion cr arithmetic, but 
everything that he is teaches everything that he is. 

Christians who teach in our schools must be brought 
together by the churches for regular retreats and con- 
ferences. They need to face, and to discuss with each 
other, the question: “How aan we realize our Christian 
vocation in our teaching work?” The program in such 
retreats should be conducted by the teachers them- 
selves. Facilities should be made available by the 
churches. A few clergymen, invited by the teachers, 
should be present as resource persons. 

Such a procedure would change the whole at- 
mosphere in which school subjects are taught. It 
would enlist the concern and thoughtful participation 
of the majority of most faculties in seeing to it that 
social and other conditions in the schools were in 
harmony with Christian ideals. 


We are committed, as Protestants, to the priest- 
hood of all believers. This erases the distinction be- 
tween secular and sacred occupations. Whatever God 
calls a person to do is his holy vocation. The more 
quickly and realistically we begin developing this 
sense of Christian vocation in all occupations, the 
sooner the Church will realize its full transforming 
power in human life. 


CHURCH MEMBERS 


the spiritual life of the church, and he is not to become 
involved in its business operations. 

On occasions a church may find its life and program 
dominated by a single trustee who is not a member 
but such is his prestige in the congregation that his 
will is law. In a great many churches, trustees have 
been given functions formerly carried by the boards 
of deacons (an ordained office), and the office of 
deacon is no longer maintained. Where the deaconate 
remains, the functions of that board have been re- 
duced to mere administration of church charity or 
changed to service as a sort of junior or apprentice 
session. 


Because the churches are so lacking in any uniform 
policy with reference to these two offices, the General 
Assembly last year set up a committee to redraft the 
law of the Church. 

It can readily be seen that a group which controls 
the raising and allocation of church funds exercises 
permissive or veto power over the whole program of 
the church. 

The fact is that in church life you cannot distinguish 
between “temporalities” and the “spiritual life” of 
the church. Each so vitally affects the other that if 
either one is transferred to a board other than the 
session, the church ceases to be Presbyterian—that is, 
governed by presbyteries. 


By Paul Calvin Payne 
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he 164th General Assembly 








TO WORSHIP, 
TO CELEBRATE, 








TO LEGISLATE 


Eight hundred and seventy Presbyte- 
fans, ministers and elders in equal num- 
bers, convened from Thursday, May 22, 
to Wednesday, May 28, in New York 
City to constitute the 164th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
US.A. In addition .to these men and 
women who were commissioners, an un- 
countable number of others—families and 
friends of the commissioners, full-time 
Church workers, and a varying corps of 
visitors—assembled in New York for this 
week which annually determines what 
our Church will do in the coming year. 

For some it was a ten-day week. Many 
commissioners and other Presbyterians 
urived Tuesday, May 20, to participate 
in the Pre-Assembly Conference on 
Evangelism or in the informal question- 
and-answer meetings held by the several 
Boards of the Church before the official 
business of the Assembly began. And 
some remained through Thursday, May 
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29, to attend seminars arranged for the 
Church at the Commission on Human 
Rights at the United Nations. 

Although business sessions of the As- 
sembly were all held at Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, many activities 
spilled over into other buildings in mid- 
town Manhattan. The Broadway Taber- 
nacle (Congregational), Riverside 
Church, St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
and Calvary Baptist Church helped ac- 
commodate the influx of Presbyterians; 
Madison Square Garden, Town Hall, and 
Carnegie Hall were used for popular 
meetings of Assembly commissioners and 
visitors. 

At the Assembly were church men and 
women whose names would be familiar 
to thousands of Presbyterians who never 
actually met them. There were visitors 
and speakers whose names and faces are 
recognized almost anywhere in America. 
But, more significant, there were pastors 


from towns and villages, and elders from 
farm, plant, and office, who formed the 
1952 session of one of the oldest demo- 
cratic governing bodies in the world. 
The elders came from a great variety 
of vocations, but farmers, _ ostin and 
business executives, in that order, led 
the list in numerical strength. 

In formal session at Fifth Avenue 
Church, in casual groups in a hundred 
restaurants and a thousand hotel rooms, 
these people transacted the business of 
the Church. They elected a Moderator. 
They learned what their Church has 
been doing in the year just past. They 
set the direction the Church will take 
in the coming year. On the followin 
pages is the story of the 164th Gund 
Assembly—the people who came, what 
they saw and experienced, what they 
did that affects Presbyterians U.S.A. in 
this country and throughout the rest of 
the world. 
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FORTY-NINTH STREET was closed to accommodate some 10,000 Presbyterians unable to gain admission to Church s 


THE GARDEN OVERFLOWED 


New York’s Madison Square Garden wasn’t big enough for 


all the people who wanted to see the National Missions show 


When the Board of National Missions 
went after a public meeting-place in 
which to present a pageant of mission 
history, they did it right. Madison Square 
Garden, no less—the biggest hall in New 
York, a long-famed show-place for sports 
and for religious and political rallies. 

Many seasoned New Yorkers wagged 
their heads and said it was a mistake. 
The Garden seats eighteen thousand, 
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and the bulk of the audience would 
have to be drawn from the city itself 
and its environs. New Yorkers are an 
unimpressionable lot, they said, and if 
only four or five thousand Presbyterians 
came to the vast Garden, attendance 
would look like a fiasco. 

What happened on Tuesday evening, 
May 27, was this: Presbyterians filled 
all seats in Madison Square Garden, 


and standees ran the figure inside th 
hall to nineteen thousand. When th 
New York Fire Department closed th 
doors against those still waiting outside 
a throng of ten thousand gathered in th 
streets to hear the program piped ot 
by PA system. Forty-ninth Street wa 
closed to traffic between Eighth and 
Ninth Avenues, to accommodate th 
crowd, and hundreds lined the sidewalls 
of Fiftieth Street. Policemen patroling 
the area said that only every two or thre 
months does any show at the Garde 
draw such a crowd, and the manager @ 
the hall said that as far as she knew# 
was the biggest turnout for a religiow 
meeting in the Garden’s history. 
Opening soloist Lanny Ross arrived 
after the doors had been closed aml 
was not admitted until a Church offic 
verified his part in the program. Mo 
than a hundred commissioners to Get 
eral Assembly, including new Vie 
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INSIDE THE GARDEN, 19,000 guests saw Presbyterian Panorama, listened to music of Westminster Choir College, ‘Princeton. 


Moderator Robert Boshen, were turned 
away. Two newspaper photographers 
and one of the several PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire editors detailed to cover the event 
failed to gain admittance. The show 
S which thus packed ‘em in was Presby- 
terian Panorama, a pageant of the 150 

years of missions in America. 
Presbyterian missionaries who helped 
to civilize and Christianize our nation, 
and those who aided or hindered them, 
were portrayed by a cast chiefly of pro- 
fessional showpeople. These men and 
Women—there were Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, a Congregationalist, a 
Christian Scientist, eleven Presbyterians, 
and several with no church association— 
gave their time and talent without com- 
pensation. Twenty-five students from 
Ballet Arts, Carnegie Hall, presented 
Indian and Chinese ballets. The West- 
minster Choir College of Princeton, di- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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THE CROWD OUTSIDE, some from as far as Boston, heard show via sound trucks. 
ll 


IN OPENING SCENE young dope addict (right) asks help, doesn’t get it. 


Onstage and backstage at National Missions Sesquicentennial she : 


rected by John Finlay Williamson, with 
Alexander McCurdy, organist, provided 
concert-quality background music. Di- 
rector of the pageant was Leon Leoni- 
doff, regularly director of Radio City 
Music Hall. 

Unlike many pageants, the Panorama 
had a definite story line. Louie, a teen- 
age dope addict, appeals for help to a 
bystander who, repelled by the boy, says 
it isn’t his responsibility, that he can’t 
be bothered with these problems. The 
narrator then points out that “this nation 
was built by those who were bothered; 
this people mounted on the backs of 
those who did care. . . . The Christian 
men and women who have seen need or 
injustice or fear and have faced the 
problem fully, called the job their own.” 

The pageant then depicts sequences 
in the careers of Marcus Whitman, mis- 
sionary doctor to the Indians of the 
West; Mary Williamson, convicted of 


MINISTER EBEN BRINK studies script with ballet artists. 
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crime because she taught the Gospel to 
Negroes; Donaldina Cameron, who 
spent a lifetime fighting the Oriental 
slave rackets of San Francisco; and 
others in the roles of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries. 

Another character—a man in the audi- 
ence — interrupts. “I don’t like any of 
this,” he protests. “It’s not the Church’s 
business.” Jim Robinson, played by Pas- 
tor Robinson in person, jumps up from 
the balcony and proclaims, “Anything 
is the Church’s business where men need 
help. . . . To be a Christian is to live 
with the love Christ taught. . .. We have 
a leader who gave us a movement—the 
Church. He gave us a truth that re- 
deems the filthiest sinner and the sickest 
society. ...” 

An aftermath of the pageant was the 
regret that everyone felt for the thou- 
sands who could not be seated. Some 
had come from as far away as Boston 


DONALDINA CAMERON frees San Francisco 


or western Pennsylvania, and one mm 
had flown from London only to 
turned back at the Garden doors. @ 
cials who had been warned that 
Garden could not be filled now f 
themselves embarrassed by too m 
success. = 
As Eben Cobb Brink, Director of P 
motion for the National Missions Sesq 
centennial, told the General Assemb 
the morning after, professional planney 
of big meetings had advised that eig 
tickets per seat ought to be distribut 
to insure a good turnout. Panoramil 





planners, disregarding this advice, 

out only two-and-a-quarter tickets { 
seat. In spite of this precaution, 

Presbyterians came than were ever t 1 
fore gathered in one place. Perhaps, # 
one of them remarked, “It’s enough that} 
we ve learned how to turn on the faucet 
It would be too much to expect us @ 
know the exact moment to turn it off” 


SHINNECOCK INDIANS see show, chat with Dr. Louis Ev 
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SCRIPTWRITER Helen Kromer (right) checks ballet cue. JOHN FINLAY WILLIAMSON directs Westminster Choir. 
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The Church Takes Inventory 


Assembly scans the past and forges the future 


Toward Unity 


Dr. James Ross McCain, the lanky 
Georgian who was Moderator this past 
year of the Presbyterian Church U.S., 
explained the progress toward unity for 
his Church, the U.S.A. Church, and 
the United Presbyterian Church, quite 
simply. 

The president-emeritus of Georgia’s 
Agnes Scott College said, “The year 
1951-1952 has been the greatest year 
for a growing fellowship since we sep- 
arated.” He praised his counterpart in 
the U.S.A. Church, retiring Moderator 
Harrison Ray Anderson, as a “messenger 
of God” to all sections of the U.S. 
Church, and noted the fact that the pro- 
posed plan of union between the three 
Churches was approved by a joint com- 
mittee in March “without a single dis- 
senting vote.” 

Dr. McCain spoke to the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Assembly last month in New 
York as a fraternal delegate from the 
U.S. Church. The fraternal delegate 
from the United Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. J. Calvin Rose of New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania, reported to the Assembly that 
“an informal vote shows that 82 per cent 
of our people are in favor of union. . . 
It is a pleasure to bring greetings from 
a sister Church which is looking forward 
to a happy union with you.” 

With these expressions of friendship, 
and the encouraging news about the 
merger discussions from wiry, cheerful 
Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, chairman of 
the U.S.A. Church’s Permanent Commis- 
sion on Interchurch Relations, the As- 
sembly approved the negotiations to date 
and voted seven immediate areas of 
joint cooperation (see P.L., June 7). 
These include joint programs of evan- 
gelism, and promotion; 
chaplaincy work; agreements on comity; 
an extensive pulpit exchange between 
the three churches; and the formation 
of committees on cooperation and union 
on the synod and presbytery levels. 
Quite apart from the magnificent prog- 
ress made in union talks, these joint steps 
have brought the nation’s three major 
Presbyterian Churches closer together 
than ever before. 

The feeling of unity with fellow 
Presbyterians was furthered not only in 
the United States but throughout the 
world. Seeing Presbyterian delegates 
from Britain, Canada, Switzerland, Af- 


stewardship 
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Dr. J. Calvin Rose, United Presbyterian Church representative, advises Assembly 
that “eighty-two per cent of our people are in favor of union with your church.” 


rica, and the Waldensian Church of 
Italy, the commissioners saw tangible 
evidence of the scope of the Reformed 
tradition of which they are a part. Two 
special services in conjunction with the 
Assembly added to this feeling of 
strength. 

The first of these was the dedication 
of the Chapel of the Reformed Faith at 
New York’s Brick Presbyterian Church 
on Sunday afternoon, May 25. This small 
but beautifully appointed sanctuary 
contains flags, crests, seals, and mosaics 
which represent many of the churches 
of the Reformed faith. Today it is esti- 
mated that there are more than forty 
million communicants of the Reformed 
faith throughout the world, making it 
one of the largest Church bodies tn the 
world. 

The second service, which took place 
shortly after the chapel dedication, was 
attended by a capacity crowd of more 


than 2,200 at New York’s Fifth Avenue 
Church. It was the second annual Gen- 
eral Assembly service of Ecumenical 
Worship. A colorful procession of bell- 
ringers, fourteen choirs, and Reformed 
faith representatives from all over the 
United States and Canada began the 
program. Highlight of the evening was 
a spirited address on the heritage and 
responsibilities of the Reformed faith 
by Dr. T. K. Young of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, leader of the union negotiating 
team of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 

Dr. Young reminded the commission- 
ers and guests of the spiritual “giants” 
who fathered the growth of the Re 
formed tradition—Jéhn Calvin and John 
Knox in Europe, and Francis Makemie 
and John Witherspoon in America. And 
he urged his listeners to become more 
“history-conscious” and more outspoket 
in upholding the vital accomplishments 
of Reformed faith. 
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The Budget 


Confronted by the peril of mounting 
ation, the need for new missionaries 
» pread Christianity throughout the 
oid, and reinforced concern for help- 
yg retired pastors, the General Assem- 
v last month voted a 1953 benevolence 
get of $19,086,000—the largest in 
he history of the Presbyterian Church 
1$.A. Although an increase of $135,000 
a this year, it may not actually be an 
ynease because of the declining real 
of the dollar. 
Ruling Elder Samuel C. Slaymaker of 
waster, Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
neral Council’s Budget and Finance 
ommittee, presented the budget to the 
Assembly. He said that “each 

hureh is asked to establish its own par- 
iipation through the continued use of 
hereeommended plan of self-allocation, 
deach church is asked to report its 
cision concerning its share in the total 
iget to the General Council. Thus, 
he church actually determines the in- 
me from this source.” 

Local congregations are being asked 
contribute $13,500,000 of next year’s 
nevolence budget. The remaingler will 
bme from women’s organizations ($3,- 
0,000); individual gifts ($325,000), 
nd nonliving sources ($2,261,000). 
More than 84 per cent of the total 
mojected budget will be allocated to 
nissions work and Christian education. 
Board of National Missions will re- 
the largest sum ($7,683,276). The 
board of Foreign Missions’ share is 
6,428,298. A total of $2,673,972 will 
oto the Board of Christian Education. 
Other allocations are: Board of Pen- 
ions, $683,913; Council on Theological 
ducation, $484,069; American Bible 
ociety, $84,654; General Services, 
949,897; National Council of Churches, 
53,902; and World Council of 
hurches, $44,019. 

Budgetary subdivisions for “General 
vices” include: the General Council 
iget (Department of United Promo- 
fon, $329,184; Department of Radio 
nd Television, $51,390; Department of 
inance and Central Receiving Agency, 
08,110; the Council’s share of field or- 
mization and services, $126,638; mis- 
tllaneous and contingent, $77,925); 
he National Council of Presbyterian 
len, $22,500; and PresByTERIAN LIFE, 
274,150. 

The Assembly decided that funds re- 
tived from congregations, Sunday 
























































furch schools, Youth Budgets, and all : 





her groups except women’s organi- 
tions, be considered as contributions 
mm churches. Designated funds will 
be distributed in strict accordance with 
he instructions of donors. ; 

In urging each Presbyterian to do his 
her part in raising the budget, Dr. 
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John Thompson Peters, secretary of 
Stewardship and Promotion, said: “We 
live in a world where in some places 
the Communist zeal outmatches the 
Christian. Many of our students in Amer- 
ica know more about Communism than 
Christianity. Let us have a zeal to pro- 
claim Christ that is unmatched.” 


“We Protest” 


With a silent prayer for those who 
are persecuting and spitefully using 
Protestant missionaries and nationals in 
Colombia, the some 870 commissioners 
to the 164th General Assembly last 
month issued a powerful, factual state- 
ment on the persecution of Protestants 
in that nation (for full text see below). 

By unanimous voice vote, the Assem- 


bly registered “its vigorous protest be- 
cause of the denial of the exercise of 
religious freedom to a Protestant reli- 
gious minority in Colombia, South 
America.” 

The Assembly acknowledged that 
“many people in Colombia, including 
Roman Catholics, have repudiated this 
violent persecution,” but stated, “This 
persecution is not only a denial of human 
rights, but is also a violation of the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom as expressed 
in the Constitution of Colombia, the 
Charter of the United Nations, and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” 

The commissioners called upon the 
Colombian government “to take imme- 
diate steps to see that religious freedom 
is restored in that country,” and that 
“the Vatican . . . use its influence prompt- 
ly that this end may be achieved.” 

The Assembly directed the Stated 





Assembly Resolution on Colombia 


A FADE BARE 





The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. at its General Assembly, May 22-28, 1952, 
voices its vigorous protest because of the denial of the exercise of religious 
freedom to a Protestant religious minority in Colombia, South America, and 
the persecution of Protestant people in that country, on the grounds of their 
religious belief and practice. 


We cannot keep silent about the suffering of our brethren. They have been 
insulted, threatened, beaten, jailed. Some have lost lives; others have been 
forced to attend mass, have had their homes ransacked or burned, their 
churches damaged or destroyed. The Evangelical Confederation of Churches 
in Colombia, representing seventeen different Protestant mission groups, has 
issued three documented reports with details of sixty-six cases of persecution 
in Colombia between December, 1951, and April 30, 1952. (More than four 
hundred more cases have been investigated and are now in the process of 
documentation. ) 


The evidence in hand makes it clear that these acts are largely instigated 
by fanatical Roman Catholic priests, some of them Spaniards. We know that 
many people in Colombia, including Roman Catholics, have repudiated this 
violent persecution and have expressed their disgust and indignation be- 
cause of it. 


This persecution is not only a denial of human rights, but is also a violation 
of the principles of religious freedom as expressed in the Constitution of 
Colombia, the Charter of the United Nations, and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


We recall that the Presbyterian Church sent its first missionary to Colombia 
in 1856, in response to an invitation by Colonel James Fraser, speaking in 
the name of a group of Colombians. He was a native of Britain who fought 
under Bolivar in Colombia’s War of Independence from Spain. Fer ninety-six 
years since that time, missionaries and pastors of the Presbyterian Church 
have contributed to the spiritual, moral, and cultural development of 
Colombia. 


We call upon the Government of Colombia to take immediate steps to see 
that religious freedom is restored in that country, and we call upon the 
Vatican to use its influence promptly that this end may be achieved. 


We further ask the General Assembly to direct the Stated Clerk to send 
copies of this resolution to the President of the United States; to the Secretary 
of State, and to all members of the Congress; to the Ambassador of the 
Republic of Colombia; to the Organization of American States; to the Divi- 
sion of Human Rights of the United Nations; and to the Vatican and the 
American hierarchy. 
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The Church Takes Inventory 





Clerk to send copies of the resolution to 
President Truman; Secretary of State 
Acheson; all members of Congress; the 
ambassador of Colombia to the U.S.; 
the Organization of American States; 
the UN Division of Human Rights; and 
to the Vatican and the U. S. Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. Messages of sym- 
pathy and assurance of help were also 
sent by the Stated Clerk to the Mod- 
erator of the Colombian Presbyterian 
Church and to the executive secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.’s 
Colombia Mission. 

On the day after the Assembly voiced 
its feelings about Colombia, the Board 
of Foreign Missions announced that it 
had received documented evidence of 
twenty new cases of persecution. These 
cases, seventeen of which occurred in 
April, included: (1) the beating of two 
Protestants in La Dorada, Caldas, on 
April 1; (2) the stoning of the church 
in Barbosa (P.L., May 24); (3) the ston- 
ing of an American-owned Seventh Day 
Adventist church by priest-led children 
on April 16 in Palmira, Valle; (4) the 
refusal of burial to a Protestant on fam- 
ily-owned land in a municipal cemetery 
in Caicedonia, Valle; (5) the beating of 
a Canadian missionary, the Reverend 
Ralph O. Hines of Toronto, inside a 
Protestant chapel in La Dorada, Caldas, 
on April 29, and (6) the prohibition of 
Protestant worship services by the 


mayor of the city of Darien, Valle, on 
April 29. 


Remarriage 


Every now and then Presbyterians are 
embarrassed by a combination of cir- 
cumstances. But if the Presbyterians in- 
volved are commissioners to a General 
Assembly, they don’t remain embar- 
rassed for long. 

Just such a problem arose last month 
at the 164th Assembly of the Church in 
connection with deliberations on the 
subject of remarriage and divorce. Last 
year two proposals were sent from the 
163rd Assembly to the presbyteries for 
approval. The first, called Overture A, 
asked for the establishment of a uniform 
marriage register for all churches. The 
second—Overture B—was to authorize a 
presbytery committee on Christian mar- 
riage and to reaffirm the Church’s “one- 
year rule” on the remarriage of divorced 
persons. 

A majority of the presbyteries voted 
favorably on Overture A, but voted 
down Overture B. Because the Overture 
A provisions replaced a part of the 
Church’s Directory of Worship which 
included the one-year wait between 
divorce and possible remarriage, the 
“one-year rule” was technically no longer 
Church law. It looked, on the surface, 
as if the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. had 
drastically liberalized its remarriage 
rules. 

This was the situation that confronted 
the commissioners en Monday, May 26, 





Building Funds co-chairmen Hugh L. Evans and Samuel C. Slaymaker have plenty to 
smile about as they discuss $12,000,000 drive—now more than halfway to its goal. 
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-ing offering—$709,102.50 as of 



















































two days before the close of the Assep 


bly. There was no question about hoy,ount 


the commissioners felt—they wanted thilcgce th 
one-year provision to stand. A final 
Tall, broad-shouldered Eugene teria 
son Blake, the Assembly's new State in re 
Clerk, echoed the feelings of almost air the 
of the delegates when he said from teMmg5l, F 
rostrum, “It was nobody’s intention jm, re 


the Presbyterian Church that this shoul inders¢ 
have happened. It could have hapfihis m 
pened, and it did happen.” With thiicurch 
approving nods of the commissionenfMplaced 
Dr. Blake stated, “I do not believe ifhwe. A 
was the will of the Church to leave thyMDisaster 
out.” e see 
On the last day of the Assembly are aid 
the commissioners made sure that therjto be m 
was no misunderstanding. In adopting 
a resolution by Los Angeles pastor E. 8 
Cowan, they stated that the one-yeg 
provision was “inadvertently eliminated’ Go 
and that “pending the submission of ; 
new overture to the presbyteries whidff New 
will restore this provision to the DireoDewey 


tory for Worship . . . our rules on marggCouncil 
riage and divorce have not been relaxed’jin New 

They asked all Presbyterian ministexgyou can 
to observe the one-year rule “in practicspYork C 


as heretofore, pending the action of thgeountry 
presbyteries.” Welc 
To the presbyteries, the 164th Asply to} 
sembly sent down three new- overtursgumors 
on marriage and divorce. The first mgeturch 
introduces the one-year rule (“To imple ew Y« 
ment the opposition of the Church would 1 
hasty remarriage, a minister may officiategspeakin 
at the remarriage of a divorced persaj’s 2 ™ 
only after a period of at least one yea’ Epis 
has elapsed from the date of the grantge™ tl 
ing of the divorce, except with : cil 
approval of presbytery or its authorizeigemstitu 
representative.”); the second advise ribute, 
ministers not to marry members of othee”*Y> be 
denominations if the marriage is agains Mr. 
the law of the other churches; and thi’ Pre 
third authorizes a minister to seek pres ork - 
bytery help if there is any doubt as tig" for 
the wisdom of a marriage or remarriage? ™ ' 
If the presbyteries.act favorably on the" shi 
first of these overtures, the one-year ork ~; 
will again be in full effect at the net lect it 
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Success Story 


In addition to the good news abot 
the Building Funds Campaign (see PLL, 
June 7), General Assembly commit 
sioners last month heard success storie 
about the Presbyterian Church's tw 
special fund drives of 1951-52. 

This year’s One Great Hour of Sha 


23—may turn out to be, when all cor 
tributions are counted, the large 
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sel 


t howl.mount turned in for overseas relief 
d thilicince the appeal was first made in 1949. 
A final report will appear in Presby- 
: Culerian Life next month.) 

‘tated In response to the appeal for funds 
st allfor the Kansas-Missouri flood of July, 
1951, Presbyterians. contributed $120,- 
"0, retiring Moderator Harrison Ray 
inderson reported. About $89,000 of 
his money was used for damaged 
wurch property, and the balance was 
placed in a fund for future emergency 
se. A new committee, known as the 
Disaster Relief Committee, will in the fu- 
esee that disaster-damaged churches 
Hare aided through the emergency fund, 
» be maintained at about $50,000. 






Governor's Visit 


New York’s Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey last month urged the National 
ouncil of Churches to make its home 
in New York City “because we think 
mu can probably do more good in New 
fork City than any place else in the 
ountry.” 

Welcoming the 164th General Assem- 
bly to New York, he said, “I have heard 
mmors that the National Council of 
Churches may possibly consider leaving 
Yew York. I want you to know that we 
vould regard that as a catastrophe... . 
Speaking as Governor of New York and 
ks a member of a sister church which 
is Episcopalian . . . I just want you to 
ow that we like to have the National 
ouncil here and all of its wonderful 
omstituent parts for what they con- 
ribute, . . . not for any taxes that you 
pay, because you don't. . . .” 

Mr. Dewey playfully congratulated 
e Presbyterians for rediscovering New 
York and chided them for ignoring the 
ity for the past half-century. “It seems 
#0 me a little appalling,” he said, “that 
you should have either regarded New 
ork as so evil for fifty years as to neg- 
let it completely or that you should 
have been so misguided to think that 
we did not need your attention for half 
a century.” 

New York’s governor emphasized the 
ole of the churches in spiritually lead- 
ing the nation. “We have traveled so 
fast that we have lost, it seems to me, 
our whole perspective and a great many 
of our anchors. We have to some extent 
put the material gain and advantage 
above that of the spiritual and moral. 
In the final analysis no matter how great 
the material gain, all is lost if we have 
hot also preserved and gained in spiri- 
tual strength. There is no other hope 
except in that of the spirit. 

Man’s faith must be re-emphasized 
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not only in private but in public, he 
said, “Faith which is private, secret, un- 
willing to be attested to the public is 
weak and serves only the person who 
has it. Faith which is attested in public 
by large aggregations of people is infec- 
tious, it is ten times more powerful than 
solitary worship; thus this imposing as- 
sembly of devout people from all over 
the United States. It is a contribution to 
the faith of all people. . . .” 


Social Security 


The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. last 
month became the first major Protestant 
body to come out in favor of federal 
social security benefits for pastors. After 
a short debate and a statement favoring 
the move by Dr. Harold E. Nicely of 
Rochester, New York, the Assembly 
approved an overture from the Presby- 
tery of Rochester requesting “the Houses 
of Congress to make provisions for the 
voluntary inclusion of ordained ministers 
by the appropriate amendments to the 
present act.” 

The present Social Security Act, as 
recently amended, allows voluntary par- 
ticipation on the part of religious em- 
ployes not engaged in the full-time 
parish ministry. Many Church workers, 
including laymen, office help, Church- 
related college instructors, and ordained 
seminary professors are already covered 








by social security with General Assem- 
bly approval. Opposition to the move 
came from commissioners who felt that 
the Church’s pastors should be free 
from any ties to the government that 
might infringe upon the nation’s historic 
separation of church and state. 

These opinions were challenged by 
fifty-one-year-old Harold Nicely, pas- 
tor of Rochester's Brick Presbyterian 
Church. “It is time that we declared 
ourselves” on this issue, he told the 
commissioners. “Others are looking to 
us for leadership, and we havea great 
opportunity to set the course.” 

Dr. Nicely stated that the Presbytery 
of Rochester had been on record in 
favor of social security for pastors since 
1938. He cited the fact that the lay em- 
ployes of most of the Church’s Boards 
and agencies were covered, and added, 
“Social security is not in any sense a 
special bounty bestowed on the church 
by the state. It is a contributory old-age 
insurance plan, open to all employes, 
with workers and employes paying 
premiums to insure a modest retirement 
pension.” 

As to the problem of separation of 
church and state, the Rochester pastor 
said, “I am as jealous and as uncompro- 
mising about the freedom and integrity 
of the Church as the newspaper editor 
is about freedom of the press, and a col- 
lege professor about freedom of educa- 
tion. Do you think the freedom of the 

(Continued on page 30) 





Keith Lorenz (left), Fifth Avenue Church elder in charge of Assembly Welcome 
Committee, and Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell (center), host pastor, greet visitor Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey. Mrs. Dewey was former Fifth Avenue Church choir soloist. 
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ON OPENING DAY Henry Andersen listens from his seat in the balcony to the address nominating Dr. Morse for Moderate, 


PASTOR’S HOLIDAY 


A midwest congregation passed the hat 


One morning late in April the pastor 
of First Church, Ellsworth, Kansas, re- 
ceived a telephone call which caused 
him to wonder. It came from a member 
of his session. “Some of us would like 
to see you tonight,” said the caller with- 
out giving a reason for the visit. 

That evening, however, any doubts 
the Reverend Henry Andersen might 
have had quickly vanished when the 
group presented him more than two hun- 
dred dollars in travelers’ checks to cover 
the cost of a round-trip Pullman berth 
to New York as well as his living ex- 
penses at General Assembly. While the 
tall, twenty-seven-year-old minister was 
recovering from his surprise, one of the 
men told how the idea started. 

“You remember a few weeks ago,” 
the spokesman inquired, “you said you’d 
give your right arm for a chance to go 
Assembly?” Hank, as his 
friends know him, nodded, “Well, after 
we read in PressyTerian Lire why 
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to General 


so their pastor could visit General Assembly 


churches should send their ministers as 
visitors to General Assembly (Briefcase, 
March 29), we decided you should go. 
The bank set up an account so all of us 
could deposit money for your trip.” 

Mr. Andersen is representative of 
the thousands of visitors who perched 
in the balcony of the Fifth Avenue 
Church and. who wedged their way into 
the popular meetings of the 164th Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

This pastor of 420 Presbyterians in 
a central Kansas town of 2,200 was 
plainly inspired: by General Assembly. 
“I never believed I would be able to 
go to General Assembly the first year 
after graduating from seminary. Hear- 
ing such men as Dr. Jim Robinson was 
a great inspiration to me. This experience 
will mean much to my ministry.” 

He listened carefully to reports of 
the Boards and agencies and went on 
the guided tour of Presbyterian head- 
quarters in New York at 156 Fifth Ave- 


nue. “As a result, I know a lot mor 
about the work of the Church,” he said 
Every day Hank made it a point toh 
lunch with different pastors and é 
commissioners. “By discussing our 
tual problems, I received ideas that 
help me when I get home.” 

There was time for some sightseeiig 
over the weekend. Hank enjoyed @ 
slaying his knowledge of Hebrew, 
be gained at seminary, by reading? 
signs on Jewish synagogues. Since M 
his wife, and their two young childi 
had to stay at home, he spent 
off-hours buying presents. : 

He was grateful for the generosity 
his congregation. “They gave me afl 
perience | would not have been in 
to receive for ten years.” 

Hank, the stewardship and promotit 
chairman for Solomon Presbytery, 
particularly pleased to meet Dr. J@ 
T. Peters, secretary of the Depart 
of Stewardship and Promotion, 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL LITERATURE is explained to him 
iy Mr. James H. Hornaday, general manager of Presby- 
t#ian Distribution Service, at one of the exhibits in the 
filth Avenue Church’s parish house. He bought several 
books, one for a friend he wants to interest in Christianity. 





RETIRING MODERATOR, Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, 
related sidelights of his year-long travels as they hurried 
to a nearby restaurant following a morning session. His 
friendship with Dr. Anderson began in seminary, when 
Hank was the student pastor at Fourth Church, Chicago. 





A GIANTS’ FAN, he went to the Polo Grounds Saturday 
afternoon with Bill McCague, an ex-Army buddy who lives in 
New York, for the game with the Boston Braves. They 
missed the first inning because game time was a half-hour 
after the session. He liked the score: Giants 5, Braves 4, 
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THE REVEREND WILLIAM S. FINDLEY told Hank of his 
experiences as pastor of John Knox Church, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, one of the “pilot” congregations selected by the De- 
partment of United Promotion for its program of tithing. 
Both served at the same time on McCormick’s student council. 


LETTER-WRITING was a late-evening, open-collar job. 
Friday night, after returning from the premiere of And Now 
Tomorrow at Carnegie Hall, Hank stayed up till nearly 
twelve-thirty so he could write his family about it. He 
sent them a letter or postcard every day he was away. 


AT THE CLOISTERS, a branch of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art built to resemble a typical European monastery, Hank 
took some pictures early Sunday afternoon with a camera 
lent him by one of his elders. He regretted not being 
able to read the ancient inscriptions written in Latin. 
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REVOLVING DOORS at the main entrance to Riverside 
Church were a new sight for Hank. He had to cut short his 
sightseeing, however, when he realized he might be late for 
the Sunday afternoon popular meeting at which Marian 
Anderson was going to receive a citation from Dr. Blake. 


SHRIMP COCKTAIL is a luncheon treat to a midwesterner 
who gets practically no seafood at home. At an oyster 
house on Third Avenue, Hank tried devilled crab and cod- 
fish balls, which he had never eaten. Each day he had 
lunch with a different group of visitors or commissioners. 


HE BOUGHT PRESENTS for the children at famous F. A. O. 
Schwartz toy store on Fifth Avenue, a few blocks north of 
the church. He had worried about their prices, but was able 
to purchase for five dollars a sewing kit for Jennifer, 
three, and a hammer and peg-board for Tommy, who is one. 
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** MCCORMICK 
Lane -Lebanon-Omaha 

_ ALUMNI DINNER 
Monday, May 26, 6pm. 


PARK SHERATON HOTEL 


55th STREET AND 7th AVENUE 


Please Make Reservations Here 


= 


SEMINARY ALUMNI lined up to register for Monday @ 
ning dinners as the deadline for reservations approached 
Posters hung from a wire in the crowded vestibule of te 
parish house. The dinner gave Hank a chance to reney 
old friendships, talk over problems with other ; 





TICKET IN HAND, Hank strides through Penn Station # 
train that will take him back to Ellsworth. He brought on} 
one suitease, had to borrow a topcoat from Bill the day 
it rained. Deeply appreciative of the week at Generl 
Assembly, he said, “I know it will help me do a better job.” 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


| ere famous men, church leaders from far away, and hundreds of —well, just fine people 


pm all parts of the country. Here are a few who crossed the Assembly scene last month. 


Arthur J. Brown 
| Bright-eyed, trim-bearded Dr. Arthur 


dson Brown, for thirty-four years 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of 
breign Missions, was, according to all 
Wailable records, the oldest person at 
p General Assembly last month. He’s 
nety-five and in excellent health— 
Maybe a bit too old for skipping rope,” 
says — but still enjoying life. Dr. 
pwn’s hearing isn’t so good any more, 
but from what he could tell about the 
issembly, “the spirit of unity was grati- 
ying.” He attended several business 
sions and participated in the com- 
Mmissioning of missionaries at one of the 
@vening popular meetings. Dr. Brown 
Rsigned at eighty from most of his or- 
Zanizations, but he’s still active on the 
executive committees of the Church 
Peace Union and the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship. 
There's nothing mysterious about living 
to ninety-five, he says, “Whatever the 
Bumber of years, to make life worth- 
While, one should have a useful purpose; 
seek it diligently; . . . and have unshaken 
faith that beneath the surface tumult of 
the world there runs deep and strong 
the mighty current of God’s eternal pur- 
.” Dr. Brown has authored many 
ks, most of them on missions, some 
of them on history. The Foreign Mis- 
sionary, first published in 1907, is now 
in its twenty-hrst printing. 
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Ethel Higginbottom 


Tiny, white-haired Ethel Higginbot- 
tom is usually introduced as = wife 
of the famous Dr. Sam Higginbottom, 
founder of Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute in India. But “Mrs. Higg” is in her 
own rights a one-woman Point Four pro- 
gram, and has made probably the 
world’s foremost contribution in improv- 
ing the lot of native Indian women. In 
1938 she started the first college home 
economics course in northern India. To 
show native women what they could 
do with their own homes, she added a 
chimney, windows, whitewash, and 
pretty stencils to a typical village house. 
“They saw the sunlight on the brass, 
the fire in the fireplace, the red bed- 
spread on the bed, . . . We couldn't 
drive the people out.” That is what 
Point Four should be doing, she believes. 
“You can give the men seed and tools, 
but if you don’t improve their homes, 
who is going to raise their sights?” Now 
“retired,” she and Dr. Higginbottom are 
living in Florida, where they have 
started a Christian Service Training Cen- 
ter to show younger missionaries how to 
raise living standards. Her blue eyes 
twinkle as she describes the reason for 
ceaselessly working to put another dream 
on its feet. “If the men and women of 
the world felt their homes were desir- 
able, they wouldn’t be out looking for 
Communists to improve them for them.” 


Cecil B. De Mille 


Film magnate Cecil B. De Mille, son 
of an Episcopal deacon who studied for 
the ministry but became a playwright 
instead of a pastor, grew up listenin 
to his father read a chapter of the old 
Testament and a chapter of the New 
Testament every night. Many of the 
stories that stirred his imagination as a 
boy later came to life in great epic films 
such as King of Kings and Sign of the 
Cross. These pictures he sincerely be- 
lieves have contributed to religious 
growth in America. “Judging by the let- 
ters we receive from people attending 
our religious films, the stories have in- 
spired many to start reading the Bible 
again. I consider this my most worth- 
while contribution.” 

With his vivid Biblical films bringing 
the stories of ancient heroes to film 
viewers around the world, Cecil B. 
De Mille can truthfully say he has 
brought Bible stories to more people 
than any other man. But he speaks 
humbly of the achievement. “There is 
nothing of more value in life than turn- 
ing people’s minds to God. When God 
= you such an opportunity, you 
isten, I have given most of my life to it.” 

An Episcopal church member, he de- 
rives “great strength” from moments 
spent alone in church, praying for guid- 
ance from the one whose story he tells 
in twentieth-century terms. 
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Among Those Present 


Lt. Keene Capers 


A chaplain’s account of the Korean 
War came to the General Assembly in 
the person of Lt. Keene Hedges Capers, 
U.S.N., who represented the sixty-four 
Presbyterian naval chaplains on active 
duty. While serving with the First Ma- 
rine Division in Korea, Chaplain Capers 
held services at the drop of a hat wher- 
ever the men felt the need for worship 
—or stopped to pray with marines in fox- 
holes. Mud and log bunkers or any avail- 
able clearing substituted for churches. 
“Once, at a forward aid station, my 
pulpit was a tree stump and the pews 
were stretchers on which wounded ma- 
rines were lying.” For a while, the high 
casualty rate made the thirty-five-year- 
old officer the oldest man in his battalion. 

During World War II, Capers served 
as a judo instructor and was commis- 
sioned a line officer. His superiors rec- 
ognized good chaplain material when 
they saw it and urged him to go to 
seminary (he had been a pre-ministerial 
student). So in 1943 he gave up his 
commission for “the lowly rank of ap- 
prentice seaman” in the V-12’s to attend 
Princeton Seminary. In his seven years 
as a naval chaplain, Lt. Capers has 
served on the U.S.S. Tucson, where he 
established the first chapel to be set up 
on a cruiser, at an air station and a train- 
ing station, and with the Seabees on 
Guam. He now lives with his wife and 
two children at the Quantico, Virginia, 
marine base. 














Simon Mvondo 


The commissioner who traveled the 
greatest distance to get to last month’s 
General Assembly was fifty-five-year- 
old, graying Simon Mvondo, African 
pastor from Ntem, in the French Cam- 
eroun. From his village deep in the 
jungle, he went by autobus to Yaounde, 
capital of the small nation, where he 
enplaned for Paris and then New York. 
A short, neatly dressed man, he looks 
much like any New Yorker, save for the 
deep blue, tribal cicatrix on his forehead 
and cheekbones that marks him a mem- 
ber of the centuries-old Bulu tribe. As 
a boy, he became the first Christian 
convert in his tribe. Through his efforts 
every member but one has been con- 
verted. In his 400-member N’lam (or 
clan) only three people have clung to 
the former fetish-worshiping, witch- 
doctoring religion of their ancestors. 

A graduate of Dager Biblical Semi- 
nary in the Cameroun, Mr. Mvondo is 
now pastor of six jungle chapels and 
two village churches. Going on foot from 
chapel to chapel throughout his thirty- 
five-mile parish, he preaches the life and 





teachings of Jesus Christ. To the Pres- 
byterian Church in America he brings 
his message, “My many thanks for the 
great thing you have x for my peo- 
ple in sending us missionaries with the 
Good News. Though many in former 
days endured hardships and even died, 
they did not turn back, We are grate- 
” Fe, 


Elizabeth Hart 
Sitting quietly among the hundreds 


of visitors in the galleries of Manhat. 
tan’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
at last month’s Assembly, many wives 
of commissioners watched their hus. 
bands legislate. Among them was gra. 
cious, twenty-nine- year-old Elizabeth 
Hart, wife of pastor Richard Hart, who 
is serving his first pastorate in the 200- 
member First Presbyterian Church of 
Swedesboro, New Jersey. She took six. 
teen-month-old Richard junior to visit 
his Grandma Hart and then joined her 
husband on Saturday, just in time for 
a sight-seeing trip to the Cloisters and 
Radio City. On Sunday, the couple at. 
tended Central Presbyterian Church, a 





buffet luncheon given by the Board of 
Christian Education, the interracial pop 
ular meeting, and the ecumenical wor 
ship service. One afternoon she went 
shopping and “did all the big shops, 
hunting a fifty-nine-cent artificial 
flower.” But the rest of the time she 
attended the business sessions. 

A former school teacher in West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Hart has 
been married a little over two years. 
Though “I wasn’t going to marry 4 
minister,” she enjoys her life as mistress 
of the manse and is program chairman 
of the women’s organization. With dark 
eyes sparkling, she said, “We always 
talk over the things that happen in pres 
bytery. ... This has been very moving. 
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Harold Navajo 


Assembly commissioner Harold Nav- 
ajo, a full-blooded Navajo Indian, would 
hwwe been a carpenter rather than a 
Presbyterian lay evangelist if he had not 
been converted by a western missionary. 
Born in Navajo Mountain, Arizona, he 
went to a camp meeting during his teens 
and resolved to work for the Church. 
He studied at Cook Christian Training 
School in Tucson. He travels around 
Tuba City in his pick-up truck, visits 
jolated hogans and teaches Sunday 
dasses in the government boarding 











schools. “The Navajo people in these 
areas can’t afford a church,” he says. 
‘They are willing to donate all the 
labor. But there is no one to lead them, 
and they don’t know where to start.” 
Twenty-nine years old, married, and 
building his own stone house, Mr. Nav- 
ajo made his first trip to New York last 
month to attend the Assembly. Wearing 
a gray shirt, navy suit, and turquoise 
and silver jewelry, he was amazed at 
the “hogans nez” (tall hogans) but 
wafraid of getting lost. (I'll just 
bok at my shadow and see which way 
isnorth.”) In speaking of life ambitions, 
his “north” is San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. “There are no Presbyterian 
Navajo ministers. We need native Chris- 
tian leaders. There are more young peo- 
ple coming into the Church than ever 

fore. I am hoping to go to seminary 
and learn how to deliver the message.” 
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Sarah E. Dickson 


New York Presbytery’s only woman 
commissioner, Miss Sarah E. Dickson, 
an old hand at attending General As- 
semblies, came to her first one forty-two 
years ago. Since then she has visited 
fourteen others. This trim septuagenar- 














ian, affectionately known at Labor 
Temple as “the Chief,” has the distine- 
tion of being the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A.’s first woman elder. Miss Dick- 
son's fifty years of full-time service to 
the Church have been centered in Wis- 
consin, Chicago, and, for the past two 
years, at Labor Temple in New York, of 
which her foster-son, the Reverend Rich- 
ard E. Evans, is director. A pioneer 
career worker in the field of Christian 
education, “the Chief” has devoted her 
life to a melange of humanitarian causes. 
At a dinner recently held at New York’s 
Church of the Crossroads, of which she 
is an elder, a crowd of her admirers 
gathered — two hundred friends — Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews; church 
leaders, civic dignitaries, and fraternal 
delegates; Americans, Koreans. Puerto 
Ricans, and Italians. A warm-hearted, 
indefatigable worker with a wry sense 
of humor, Miss Dickson commented af- 
ter a succession of twentv-nine glowing 
testimonials: “I’m afraid I don’t know 
the Sarah Dickson you've been talking 
about, but I'm going to try to make her 
acquaintance.” 





Alexander Nagy 


Like a prophet of olden days, Pastor 
Alexander Nagy has for years stood 
alone in swirling storm over the exist- 
ence and future of a wandering people. 
His compatriots are the Hungarian Re- 
formed DP’s who fled from the Russians 
into Austria and Western Germany. 
Wearing his long black “mantel,” Mr. 
Nagy was a familiar and beloved figure 
as he went from camp to camp, forming 
congregations, starting schools and trade 
courses, and distributing the clothing 
sent by Christian agencies. Despite sep- 
aration from his wife and sons, who are 
still in Communist territory, and despite 
the handicap of a serious leukemic con- 
dition, he has for the past seven years 
worked an average of sixteen hours a 
day. He is the leading figure in Europe's 
Hungarian Reformed Church and has 
fearlessly championed the DP’s cause. 
Last month, himself a DP and unable 
to speak a word of English, he arrived 
in New York. He has left two thousand 
Hungarian Reformed DP’s in West Ger- 
many and five hundred in Austria. For 
these people -he wants “freedom, for 
without it home, job, everything is 
meaningless.” For Europe, he wants 
“peace and cooperation among nations. 
We are tired of borderlines.” For him- 
self, he wants a chance to rest, to earn 
a living, and eventually to be reunited 
with his family in his homeland. Said 
he, “You cannot replant an old tree.” 
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New York women (from left) Mrs. Ernest Stevens, Mrs. David Cobald, and Mrs. Charles 
Kessel portray pioneer Presbyterian women Mrs. Phineas Green, Mrs. Lemuel Farmer, 
and Mrs. Josiah Longworthy in pageant, Ever the Frontier, given on Women’s Day. 


A WOMEN’S DAY TO REMEMBER 


It was the largest crowd that ever 
turned out for a General Assembly 
Women’s Day. More than three thou- 
sand attended the sessions last month 
in majestic Riverside Church in New 
York City. There was an overflow of 
about a thousand. All day long the 
women who couldn't get into the sanc- 
tuary wandered under, through, and 
around the stately pillars and symbolic 
statues of the great church. The proceed- 
ings were piped to other rooms for them. 

Buses began arriving at the church 
early in the morning from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
Other women were wives of General 
Assembly commissioners. Some repre- 
sented the sixty churches in the New 
York Presbyterial Society. More than 
2,600 women were served lunch in shifts 
in the church basement, and hundreds 
more ate at neighborhood lunch counters. 

Mrs. J. Leon Hooper and Miss Emily 
Gibbes of New York City, co-chairmen 
of the local committee on arrangements, 
had been working on Women’s Day 
since January. Helping them were 
women of the New York Presbyterial 
Society, which Mrs. Hooper heads, and a 
women’s group of the Riverside Church. 

Music was provided in the morning 
by the New York Presbyterial Choir, rep- 
resenting thirty-five churches, and dur- 
ing the afternoon by a choir composed 
of members of the Church of the Master, 
Mount Morris Church, Rendall Memo- 
rial Church, St. Augustine Church, and 
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St. James Church, all of New York City. 

During a candlelight ceremony, sixty 
home and foreign missionaries were in- 
troduced. A nine-episode pageant, por- 
traying women outstanding in Presby- 
terian history, was presented in com- 
memoration of the Board of National 
Missions’ Sesquicentennial. Historic 
Presbyterian women were portrayed — 
among them pioneers Narcissa Whitman 
and Eliza Spaulding; Mrs. Hugh Neil, 
who worked with Negroes in 1866; Char- 
ity Ann Gaston, who did church work 


in the Southwest in 1867; Amanda Mp. 
Farland, Alaskan missionary in th 
1870's; and Donaldina Cameron, why 
worked with Chinese in San Francisop jp 
the early 1900's. One woman ortrayed 
herself in the pageant: Dr. Sarah Bowen, 
physician-in-charge of Embudo Presby. 
terian Hospital, Embudo, New Mexigy, 

In the afternoon, Dr. James Robi. 
son, noted pastor of the Presbyteria 
Church of the Master in New York City 
challenged the assemblage to “senj 
forth more tough-minded young mission. 
aries into the field. There should he 
teachers, doctors, sanitary engineer 
agriculture experts, nurses, architeets 
evangelists, and labor experts enrolled 
in this great new army,” he said. “This 
will take money, and the Christian 
forces will have to find it by sharing 
to a greater degree. . . .” 

A group of young people got som 
opinions off their minds in a panel dis 
cussion, “As We See It.” Leader of the 
discussion was the Reverend Gayrau 
Wilmore, Presbyterian staff member of 
the Middle Atlantic Student Christia 
Movement. Seated around the tabk 
with him were Hanover College student 
Nancy Johns, first girl moderator o 
Westminster Fellowship; Edzard Oben- 
diek, student from Wuppertal, Germany, 
Beaver College student Carol Dunham; 
Princeton Seminary student Charles 
Ritchie; and Harvard medical student 
Donald Wysham. 

Nancy Johns threw out the challenge 
that parents “must be channels where 
by children go into church work. Many 
young people would choose the Church, 
but their parents say there is no money 
in it, no future.” 

By 5 P.M. the women were ready to 
board buses for their homes or for center- 
city hotels. They were ready also to go 
back to their churches and dig into ac- 
tivities with sharpened spades. 





When Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan 
finished reporting to the 164th Gen- 
eral Assembly the progress of the 
group she leads—the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Women’s Or- 
ganizations — there was long, hard 


applause. Women’s organizations 
again took second place among the 
chief sources of income to the Pres- 
byterian Church (local church giv- 
ing is first; individual giving, third). 
The women gave $2,753,467.18 
to the Church in 1951, and next 
year they're aiming at $3,000,000. 

The women’s 1951 money was 
divided among the Boards of For- 
eign Missions, National Missions, 
and Christian Education. The 
$1,246,619.60 that went to Foreign 





missions helped build Cameroun 
Christian College in Africa. The 
$1,249,559.60, apportioned to Na- 
tional Missions, helped support 
2,952 missionaries within the U.S., 
Alaska, and the West Indies; and it 
made possible the building of new 
cottages for children at Haines, 
Alaska, and Los Gatos, California. 

Christian Education’s cut — 
$257,287.98— provided aid for 443 
of the 568 students which the Board 
helped in 1951. Also through the 
Board of Christian Education, the 
women gave almost $33,000 for 
special projects at Westminster Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah, and at 
the University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 


A Record Year 
| 
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ESBYTERIAN NATIONAL MISSIONS 
S ALIVE IN 5 MEMORABLE BOOKS 


Presbyterian Panorama 


by Clifford Merrill Drury $3.75 
i An exciting narrative of the development of Presbyterian 


National Missions ...so rich in drama and rewarding 

in scholarship it stands as a monumental achievement in 

scope and significance. This is “must” reading for every Presbyterian 
who seeks a complete understanding of the dynamic 

mission forces which shape his Church and nation. 


From Frontier to Frontier 


by Hermann N. Morse $1.25 


An interpretation of National Missions history. 

A provocative and informative book . . . bringing to the reader 

2 new inspiration for the future and a new understanding of the 
past... a book of major importance in this Sesquicentennial year. 
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CLIMBING JACOB'S LADDER DAUGHTERS OF DORCAS 


IT CAME TO PASS 
dd nt Barber 5Q¢ by f Hay 75¢ 


by Edward A. Od 50¢ 


Purchase in a Package 
All five books for $6.25 
(A saving of 50¢) 


SAR AN RT RE TT TES I 
YOU SAVE BY BUYING THE GROUP... 
YOU MAKE A LIFETIME INVESTMENT 
FOR YOUR CHURCH OR HOME LIBRARY. 
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Host minister John S. Bonnell urged strengthening requirements for membership. 





NEW LIFE, 
NEW MEANING 


The Church rediscovers the fact 
that all Christians must be evangelists 


Curious things have happened to the 
word evangelism in our time. Once a 
household word in common use among 
all Christians, about a generation ago it 
became a technical, ecclesiastical term, 
subject to vague and various misinter- 
pretations by laymen. 

But since the New Life Movement 
began in 1947, evangelism has once 
more become one of the foremost words 
in the Presbyterian’s lexicon. There's 
hardly anyone in the Church who doesn’t 
know now that evangelism means sim- 
ply making new Christians or reactivat- 
ing dormant ones. 

The once -neglected duty of the 
Church drew some 1,500 Presbyterians 
to New York two days before the As- 
sembly began. On Tuesday, May 20, 
delegates and visitors of the Pre-General 
Assembly Conference on Evangelism ar- 
rived to assess the Church’s work in 
evangelism, and to study ways of further 
increasing the effectiveness of its pro- 

am. 

The Conference was opened by Mod- 
erator Harrison Ray poe come who re- 
minded the delegates that, statistically, 
the record shows an impressive score. 
It is sobering to remember that churches 
don't keep growing automatically, even 
in a growing nation. From 1930 to 1935, 
Dr. Anderson said, the total membership 


of our Church dropped by 24,185 per- 
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sons. In contrast, between 1945 and 
1950, we gained 286,103 new Presby- 
terians. 

“For the past six years, we have or- 
ganized on*the average a new Presby- 
terian church every week, Over the past 
ten years, we have made a net gain of 
one thousand new members every week.” 

Great credit should go, the Moderator 
said, to the many men and women who 
have worked for the success of the New 
Life Movement, and he named specifi- 
cally Dr. Ray Kearns of Chicago and 
Dr. George Sweazey, secretary of the 
National Commission on Evangelism. 

But though the delegates were en- 
couraged by this picture, they showed 
no temptation to be satisfied. The Chris- 
tian of the New Testament would not 
have been satisfied, most delegates re- 
alized, with a yearly increase of only 
2.4 per cent—our gain in 1950. Meas- 
ured against the entire membership of 
the Church, it took thirty Presbyterians 
to bring one person into the Church. 

For a day and a half, delegates shared 
experiences and techniques of showing 
men their need of Christ, of drawing 
them into the Church and keeping them 
there. They heard such speakers as 
Brooks Hays, U.S. Representative from 
Arkansas, and Charles Templeton, one 
of the most successful of modern mass- 
evangelists. Excerpts from talks pre- 


sented to the delegates indicate the tone 
and scope of the Pre-Assembly Confer. 
ence on Evangelism: 

The Honorable Brooks Hays: “Lay. 
men find many outlets for their interest 
in building a Christian world. Their sery- 
ice is often rendered in the political 
community. . As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the great William Temple, 
said, ‘Since we cannot renounce power, 
we must consecrate it.’ This means 
strengthening our missionary enterprises; 
it means carrying our strength into the 
far places of the earth where there is 
poverty and disease and hunger. . . , 
This, of course, transcends considera- 
tions of world stability and national se- 
curity; it has to do with eternal values, 
with larger goals. . . . 

“We must avoid attempts to dominate 
the world. If yielded to, this temptation 
would eventually carry a sense of arto- 
gant superiority into world councils that 
would make it impossible for us to live 
in Christian fellowship with other na- 
tionalities. . . . We must stand by the 
United Nations. It is only a beginning, 
and it has weaknesses which must be 
corrected, but the hopes and the imagi- 
nation which produced it must be re- 
tained, . . .” 

The Reverend Charles Templeton: 
“There is a widespread and deep hunger 
for spiritual certainty. The nation is 
ready to listen. . .. Church membership 
stands today at an all-time high, but the 


statistical gain is not being evidenced in 


increased moral power. . . . It is not lack 
of understanding but lack of application 
that bedevils the Church. . . . No placid, 
sentimental, innocuous moralism can 
match the fanatical commitment of the 
followers of that great non-supernatural- 
istic world religion called Communism. 

. We must realize that evangelism is 
not something occasional and under 
the leadership of specialists, but is the 
central task of the Church. . . . Even the 
membership of the Church—often indis- 
tinguishable from those outside the 
Church—needs to be evangelized. . 

“The Christian message must be bal- 
anced. . .. We speak to the whole man- 
intellect, will, and emotions. If Presby- 
terians have erred, it has been on the 
side of decorum. Dignity can be deadly. 
We need not only to understand but to 
feel. .. . The Christian message with all 
of its urgency and its call for total sur- 
render to God cannot be offered in 
dispassionate terms, . . .” 

Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector of 
Calvary Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh: 
“I have always believed that one of the 
most important parts, of the unwritten 
story of Jesus’s ministry was the time 
he spent with the Apostles one by one. 

We may know the currents of life 
about us from books and reading, but 
we do not get the constantly moving 
and changing human picture except as 
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we are in touch with individual per- 
sons. . A man who preaches about 
a faith that began with the Incarnation 
must always be ‘down to earth,’ and 
nothing else will so much help to keep 
aman down to earth as to be in touch 
with many individual persons, . . . As 
it seems to take alcoholics who are re- 
covered to help alcoholics who are not, 








s0 it seems to take converted people to 
do evangelistic work. The sort of church | 

rson who greets newcomers and con- | 
verted folk by saying, ‘You see I have 
never had an experience like yours; I was | 
brought up in the church,’ cannot dis- 
guise a feeling of superiority which puts | 
the new person off. Indeed, no one can 
do this kind of thing who does not have | 
the consciousness of being a continuing 
sinner, always needing God's forgive- 
ness afresh.” 

Dr. Elmer Homrighausen, chairman, 
Department of Evangeusm, National 
Council of Churches: “Evangelism is 
bringing Jesus Christ and people to- 
gether so that something happens. But 
everyone in the Church must help. The | 
minister is often not able to reach peo- 
ple where they are; often he does not 
talk their language. . . . Laymen are in| 
the world; they know where men live, | 
they work where they work. . . . Again, 
we reach men through the witness of 
the group. The early Church had few 
eloquent preachers. But they had a mar- 
velous congregational life. Outsiders saw 
the Gospel in action in the Christian 
community. . . . But let the Christian 
who wishes to be an evangelist never 
forget to be human. Many a person has 
been shied away from Christ by a cen- 
sorious disciple. Too many Christians 
are good, but their goodness is obnox- 
ious; it sets up a barrier. . . . Only as 
Christians and churches get out of their 
self-satisfied, ‘stuffed-shirt’ attitudes and 
learn again to walk the streets and high- 
ways where all men live, will they be 
able to win men for a Christ who took 
upon himself the form of a servant and 
ministered to men.” 

The Reverend Harry Rine DeYoung, 
pastor, Redford Avenue Presbyterian | 
Church, Detroit: “People need shep- 
herding. The evangelistic task is not 
done when a commitment to Christ has 
been won and that person unites with 
the Church. Our responsibility has only 
begun. We need to surround new mem- 
bers with every loving consideration to 
strengthen their faith and be constantly 
winning them to Christ and his Church. 

“One out of every two members is 
eventually lost from the Church. The 
high casualty rate among new members 
is not an indictment against our way of 
winning people but of our failure to 
‘care’ for new members. . We ought 
to be as diligent to conserve the mem- 
bers we have as we are to acquire new 
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KOREA’S BLIND CHILDREN... 


Your Help Means Their Survival 


This Korean boy survived when war came... 
survive through war’s aftermath? Orphaned, homeless, and 
abandoned, he is desperately in need of tender care and the 


bare necessities of life, With your help, 
he and many other blind children in 
Korea can be given the chance to live 
and learn and hope. The Christian 
School and Lighthouse at Taegu can 
rescue him from beggary and neglect 
to independence and hope and faith. 
But the Lighthouse is already over- 
crowded and must be expanded before 
it can meet the needs of the many chil- 


dren and war blinded soldiers and refugees wait- 


ing to enter. 


Syngman Rhee, President of Korea, writes: 
“Whatever your Society can do to help the 
blind of Korea will be a contribution far 
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greater than those who have always been able 


to see can possibly understand.” 


Help for the Korean blind is only 
one of the many services to the 
blind at home and overseas which 
the John Milton Society carries on 
as the official agency of the 
Churches of the United States and 
Canada. Your gift in any amount is 
vitally needed . . . it will help to 
make God’s love real to the blind 
throughout the world. 


[-------------------: 


John Milton Society for the Blind 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


In gratitude for my sight, I gladly enclose $..... 
to be used in your World Missions to the Blind. 








- THE CRISIS DECADE 


Edited by W. Reginald Wheeler. 


“There is no finer writing in missionary litera- 


ture than the final chapter in this book by Sec- 
retary Emeritus Robert E. Speer, written shortly 
before his death."-—Edward H. Hume, M. D. 
For sale at Presbyterian Distribution Centers 
and book stores. 


$3.00 





OPPORTUNITY—A Federated Church 
Congregational) in Central Illinois, twelve hundred 
members, with new building in rapidly developing 
residential area, desires Director of Religious Educa- 
tion or Associate Minister interested in developing 
the whole program of Christian Education and Youth 
Work. Unusual opportunity. Correspondence invited. 
Address Box Y, Presbyterian Life, 321 South 4th St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


(Presbyterian- 
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Buya... 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 
Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 
It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND ILLINOTS 














DR. EUGENE C. BLAKE: “Miss Marian Anderson has made a great contribution, not only to her art, but to our nation and world.” 


“UNTO THE LORD A NEW SONG’ 


The Church is challenged to support human rights 


A Baptist singer, a Lutheran theo- 
logian, a Methodist UN delegate, and 
the Stated Clerk of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
combined to bring to the Assembly a 
penetrating analysis of human rights in 
the present-day world. In the Sunday- 
afternoon popular meeting, the four 
speakers — Miss Marian Anderson, Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde, Dr. Channing H. 
Tobias, and Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
— contributed insights for attaining the 
standard of “a nonsegregated Church 
and a nonsegregated society.” This goal 
has been repeatedly affirmed by the 
General Assembly. 

For twenty-four years, popular meet- 
ings in the interest of interracial and 
cultural relationships have been a Gen- 
eral Assembly tradition. Dr. Blake stated 
that he hoped the need for such a gath- 
ering would soon be a thing of the past. 
“I look forward to the day when we 
people of every race and color within 
the Church will spend our time on 
other issues than this, which still is 
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” 


one of our chief embarrassments. . . . 

“Those of us who love the Church,” 
he continued, “realize that one of the 
greatest legitimate criticisms of it is 
our inability to match the belief and 
the principles upon which it is founded 
by actions rising out of that faith and 
those principles. . . . It is particularly 
embarrassing that there are other group- 
ings in our nation who are farther along 
in their practice than we in our Church.” 

The creative arts give recognition to 
individuals for their achievements, re- 
gardless of accidents of birth, the Stated 
Clerk asserted. “No one asks when a 
song is sung most beautifully what may 
be the race of the singer. When a paint- 
ing is one which brings the beauty of 
God’s world onto a bit of canvas, .. . 
no one cares who the parents of the 
artist are. And yet in the Church, again 
and again, we have deprived ourselves 
of the leadership of some of our fellow 
American Christians who have much to 
give to us.” 

On behalf of the Presbyterian Church, 


Dr. Blake presented Marian Anderson 
with a citation in “recognition of the 
beauty of her spirit, the glory of her 
matchless art, the fidelity of her dedi- 
cation to freedom’s cause. For she has | 
sung unto the Lord a new song, a song | 
of our common brotherhood in Christ.” 
Religious devotion, expressed through 
her art and her quiet contributions to 
interracial understanding, is the core of 
the world-famous, contralto’s life. Al- 
though handicapped at the outset of 
her career because she was a Negro, 
Miss Anderson has established a foun- 
dation to help young artists, regardless 
of race or creed. This fund has lent a 
helping hand to more than thirty young 
musicians since it was set up in 1942. 

In accepting the Church’s award, 
Miss Anderson urged Christians to try 
to ascertain what a person is really like 
before judging him. “It seems to be 
the order of the day to have an opinion 
and then a little later on find out if 
your opinion is right. It would be my 
suggestion that, if I were interested m 
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particular subject, I would get all of 
he material—good and bad—and give 
w first impression after I knew a little 
about the subject.” 

farlier, Miss Anderson noted that in 
sent years there has been visible prog- 
in interracial relationships: “The 
snd of the times seems to be for people 
» show interest in their fellow men. 
Many people are becoming audible 
shout what they have been thinking for 
long time.” Lauding Presbyterians for 
aving a “live-wire” General Assembly, 
he expressed her conviction that the 
Christian Church must not be passive 
fit is to realize its purpose in a turbu- 
leat world. 

Racial bias in the United States “is 
nw a great international issue,” de- 
dared Dr. Tobias, a Methodist minister 
and former YMCA secretary. His experi- 
ees as a member of the American 
delegation to the Sixth United Nations 
General Assembly made him sharply 
qware that discrimination at home is 
‘mbarrassing and handicapping our 
gvernment in its efforts to extend the 
frontiers of democracy. . . . Daily the 
members of the American delegation 
were confronted with probing questions 
meases [of racial discrimination in the 
United States], not only by Soviet and 
Soviet-dominated delegates, but also by 
delegates from the free world, and par- 
ticularly the darker nations whose 
fiendships we so greatly need.” 

A Negro, Dr. Tobias sees the problem 
of human rights as “not in essence a 
ce problem. . . . It is an American 
problem in human relationships. . . . I 
oppose segregation in every form be- 
cause it creates a spiritual as well as a 
physical ghetto which not only does 
violence to the souls and bodies of those 
thus circumscribed, but impoverishes 
the general culture by making it difficult 
o impossible for the victims of segre- 
gation to make their full contribution 
to life.” 

Turning to members of “disadvan- 
taged minorities” who look to Soviet 
governments for redress of inequities, 
Dr. Tobias warned that “no govern- 
ment which denies freedom of discus- 
sion to its own citizens can be looked to 
to champion real freedom for the citi- 
wns of other countries.” Americans 
have not only the right but also the 
dbligation to oppose through the regular 
egal channels any infringement of lib- 
ety, he said. “This is a precious right 
which marks the fundamental difference 
between liberty and enslavement. . . . 
tis a right which the Communists con- 
istently reject, notwithstanding all their 
vacuous speeches about justice and free- 

and nondiscrimination.” 

‘Lam one who has a deep religious 
conviction . . . that in recognition of 
our common brotherhood under God we 
remove all artificial barriers which 
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separate one American from another on 
the superficial difference of race, color, 
creed, or national origin,” Dr. Tobias 
concluded. 

Declaring that “when freedom is cur- 
tailed at one point, it inevitably threat- 
ens the fabric of freedom throughout the 
world,” Dr. O. Frederick Nolde called 
for Americans to support the Interna- 
tional Covenants on Human Rights. The 
two covenants—one dealing with civil 
and political rights and the other with 
economic, social, and cultural rights— 
are being drafted by the UN’s Commis- 
sion. Dr. Nolde, as director of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs (established by the World 
Council of Churches), is a consultant 
to the UN’s Economic and Social Coun- 
cil; he serves as an intermediary to ex- 
press the mind of the Christian com- 
munity at international meetings and to 
keep the churches informed on ques- 
tions which are its concern. 

Dr. Nolde described as unfounded 
several criticisms of the Covenants on 
Human Rights. A steadily widening 
group of Americans, including some neo- 
isolationists, are seeking to prevent rati- 
fication of the Covenants by the U.S. 
Senate, and are circulating unwarranted 
judgments about them, he said. Never- 
theless, Dr. Nolde felt sure that “the 
criticisms which have been directed to 
the International Covenants will serve 
a useful purpose if they stimulate level- 
headed thinking and honest discussion.” 

On the final day of its meeting, the 
General Assembly took a firm stand on 
the problem of human rights and race 
relations in the following resolutions: 


“We urge the churches to investigate 
infringements of human rights and 
personal liberties in their own commu- 
nities and to act in concert with other 
churches and civic groups in stopping 
them. 

“We recognize that the Declaration 
of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. for a non- 
segregated church and a nonsegregated 
society represents a particularly sig- 
nificant contribution to the structure 
of human freedoms. We note with 
gratitude the formation of interracial 
churches in San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
and elsewhere. We urge the elimination 
of segregated synods and presbyteries 
and particular congregations within our 
denomination. We call upon Congress 
to eliminate segregation within our na- 
tion’s capital. We urge church members 
to press Congressmen and Senators to 
support civil rights legislation which will 
help to eliminate from other parts of 
our community and national life those 
discrepancies in our practice that em- 
barrass our efforts on behalf of a free 
world.” 























DR. CHANNING H. TOBIAS: “Many 
battles must yet be won before America 
can be consistent as it pushes its claim for 
moral leadership among other nations.” 





DR. O. FREDERICK NOLDE: “The dig- 
nity and worth of man in God’s sight place 
upon us a moral obligation to promote 
human rights for all men everywhere.” 





MISS MARIAN ANDERSON: “TI shall do 
my best to uphold that which God wishes 
me to do.” (With Miss Margaret E. Kuhn, 
Dept. of Social Education and Action) 
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press is impaired by the fact that the 
employes of a newspaper are covered by 
Social Security? . . . Do you think that 
| the professors of Union Seminary in New 
| York have surrendered their convic- 
|tions because they are covered? . . . If 
'you must refuse this for yourself on 
| grounds of conscience, you are certainly 
| free to do so. But I do not think your 
freedom includes the right to prevent 
others from exercising their freedom to 
|choose coverage. . . .” The motion to 
|approve the Rochester overture was 


| voted. 
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Lord’s Prayer 


Ever since the Reformation, the 
Lord’s Prayer has been interpreted in 
different ways by different Protestant 
‘faiths. The Anglicans, for example, say 
“forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us,” and 
“thine is the kingdom . . . for ever and 
ever. Amen.” Most of the Reformed 
churches, including the Presbyterians, 
say “forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors,” and “thine is the king- 
dom .. . forever. Amen.” 

With an eye towards common action 
on the part of most American churches 
to use the same wording, the General 
Assembly last month approved an over- 
\ture from the Presbytery of Nebraska 
City setting up a committee to explore 
this common revision idea. 

The Assembly authorized Moderator 
Hermann Morse to appoint a committee 
of three “whose duty shall be to seek 
means of inviting and working with rep- 
'resentatives of all denominations in the 
National Council of Churches to revise 
the wording of the Lord’s Prayer as used 
in public worship, so that it will read, 
‘forgive us our sins as we forgive those 
| who sin against us,’ or use some similar 
| wording acceptable to the participating 
‘denominations. . . .” 

Before the overture was approved, 
/ however, several commissioners spoke 
{for and against the action. To Dr. Alex- 
jander Mackie of Philadelphia, the ac- 
tion was “a lot of silly tampering and a 
| futile effort to do almost nothing. Let's 
put our effort into raising the money for 
|the Building Funds Campaign instead 
|of trying to do that which cannot be 
done anyway,” he added. 

Cleveland Pastor Guy Volpitto told 
the commissioners that “debt is not the 
right word. Let's be true to the language 
and not our custom. We are not going 
to lose our faith by any change. We 
should make an attempt to get rid of 
the confusion that exists.” 





THE CHURCH TAKES INVENTORY 


Vice-Moderator 


A tall, deep-voiced Texas pastor was 
approved last month by the 164th Gep. 
eral Assembly as its second highes 
honorary officer. The new Vice-Mod. 
erator, who succeeds Dr. Elmer @ 
Homrighausen of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is Dr. Robert Boshen of For 
Worth, Texas. 

Forty-four-year-old Bob _ Boshen, 
pastor of Fort Worth’s Hemphill Pres. 
byterian Church—largest U.S.A. church 
in the city, with more than 1,100 mem. 
bers—is a transplanted Illini who has 
been in Texas for fifteen years. He was 
born in Chicago, went to nearby Church- 
related Lake Forest College, and to the 


Vice-Moderator Robert Boshen 


city’s McCormick Theological Seminary, 
where he was graduated in 1933. 

After pastorates in Philip, South 
Dakota, and Bedford, Iowa, Dr. Boshen 
stepped over the border into Texas fif- 
teen years ago to take a church in 
Pampa. Eight years ago he accepted a 
call to the Hemphill Church. He thinks 
Texas is a wonderful state, but admitted, 
“I'm afraid I left my ten-gallon hat and 
my boots at home. I do have some.” This 
was his first time as a commissioner to 
General Assembly, although he did at- 
tend the 1948 Assembly in Seattle as a 
guest. 

In addition to his large evangelism- 
minded congregation, Bob Boshen has 
been busy with other duties. He is ac- 
tive in United Promotion and National 
Missions work in the Synod of Texas 
and has been moderator of four presby- 
teries: Black Hills, South Dakota; Corn- 
ing, Iowa; and Amarillo and Fort Worth 
in Texas. He is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Church-related Trinity 
University in San Antonio (see P.L., 
June 7), and last year was president of 
the interdenominational General Min- 
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vers Association of Fort Worth. The 
eciation is waging a strong fight 
ainst gambling and vice in the Fort 
Voth area and has been responsible 
» several recent indictments. He and 

wife, Kathryn—an Iowa girl—have 
mechild, a nine-year-old daughter, Ann. 


Inflation 


The crippling effect of inflation on the 
ork of the Church was reported to the 
neral Assembly by two Presbyterian 
hoards last month. 

Both the Board of Foreign Missions 
ind the Board of Pensions indicated 
hat their services are being handicapped 
by dwindling dollar values. 

Dr. Peter K. Emmons, pastor of the 
Westminster Church, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
ania, and Foreign Missions Board pres- 
ident, told commissioners, “The average 
maintenance cost of a missionary in 1921 
was $1,127 per year, while in 1951 it 
was $2,687. New applicants are coming 
inat the rate of more than fifty a month. 
There are more than 100 candidates who 
ald go out into the field in two or 
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tree months. We have had correspond- 
me with another 2,700 possible mis- | 
somaries. We have the young people | 
who are willing to back up the mis-| 
sonary cause with their lives if you will | 
end them. . . . Our Foreign Missions | 
Committee comes here with a heavy | 
heart. We hear cries for help from all | 
wound the world. We do not know what | 
to do about it.” 

The report showed that the Presby- 
trian Church was having difficulty in 
maintaining its “thin line” of missionar- 
is. Ruling Elder J. Douglas Brown of 
Princeton, New Jersey, chairman of the 
Foreign Missions Standing Committee, 
aid, “In 1927, our Foreign Board had 
1606 missionaries on active duty. On 
December 31, 1951, it had 1,116, and 
ince that date the number has dropped | 
to 1,045.” The Assembly requested that 
il churches raise their self-allocated 
benevolence budget quotas in order to 


bolster the work of the Board of Foreign | 


Missions. 

Chief targets of inflationary pressure 
uder the Board of Pensions are the 
tired pastor and the pastor's widow. 
Several actions were approved by the 
Assembly to aid retired and financially 
distressed pastors and widows. The 
commissioners authorized the Board of 
Pensions to set up a plan for emergency 
lief grants under which the presbytery 
and the Board will each provide 50 per 
cent of the funds needed. The commis- 
iioners requested the General Council 
appropriate $150,000 a year, begin- 
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THE CHURCH TAKES INVENTORY 


the Ministers’ Emergency Relief Fund. 

The Assembly also modified the 
Emergency Liberalization Provisions, in- 
creasing the maximum annual salary 
from $1,200 to $1,500 plus allowances 
that a minister of retirement age can 
receive and still be entitled to pension 
support. 

Dr. W. Sherman Skinner, pastor of 
the East Liberty Church, Pittsburgh, 
and president of the Board of Pensions, 
told commissioners that “there is the 
disturbing fact that a small number, 4 
per cent, are having to receive Old Age 
Assistance grants from the govern- 
ment. . . . Too many reports of extreme 
need are reaching the Board.” 

He emphasized, however, that a re- 
cent church-wide survey shows that 
retired Presbyterian ministers have more 
economic security than has been sus- 
pected. “It is most gratifying and sur- 
prising to find that 60 per cent of all 
retired ministers live in their own homes, 
and 78 per cent have total incomes equal 
to 50 per cent or more of the salary they 
last received.” 

Dr. Skinner stated that money alone 
will not adequately solve the retired 
pastors’ problems. “They need Christian 
love and concern. The need which be- 
comes more and more evident is for 
presbyteries to accept increasingly some 
responsibility locally. . . . Only 20 per 
cent of our ministers and only 8 per cent 
of their wives actually approach retire- 
ment happily. I say money alone will not 
solve this problem.” 





Action Needed 


“The foregoing resolutions are with- 
out vitality and effectiveness unless . . . 
church members put them into action 
where they live. . . . The chief need is 
for the mobilization of our forces for 
decisive action in our homes, churches, 
communities, in our nation and in our 
world. We call . . . upon our Church, 
with its well-developed organization, its 
tremendous resources of leadership and 
influence, its attested sense of mission, 
to become increasingly the instrument 
and vehicle of God . . . in every phase 
of our common life.” 

With these words the 164th General 
Assembly recommended to the 8,500 
congregations and some 2,500,000 com- 
municant members of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. a long but fearless state- 
ment on some of the most serious issues 
of our time—issues that all churchmen, 
as citizens, must face. 

Included in the Assembly-adopted 
report of the Standing Committee on 
Social Education and Action—headed 
this year by Dr. Floyd E. McGuire of 
Larchmont, New York—were statements 
on race relations (see page 28), public 
opinion, Christian citizenship in an elec- 
tion year, pressure groups, inflation, 
gambling, the United Nations, and the 
Church in industrial relations. The As- 
sembly also reiterated its “historic” posi- 
tions in opposition to peacetime military 
training and to representation of the U.S. 
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Mes. John Sinclair (right) displays citation presented to Venezuelan Youth Fellow- 
ship Team which has toured U. S, under Sinclairs’ leadership. From left, Amanda 
Pacheco, bank secretary; Antonio Rivero, commercial artist and church elder; Oda 
Hilda Gonzalez, nurse; and the Reverend John Sinclair, missionary to Venezuela. 
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at the Roman Catholic headquartey 
the Vatican. 

Warning that “freedom of conscien, 
inquiry, and expression are being ch 
lenged and curtailed by a blinding f 
of subversive forces,” the Assem} 
asked that all Presbyterians be on g 
against “guilt by association.” It 
urged that they should diligently seek 
“find the Christian course” throug 
“prayer, fact-finding, and thought 
consideration.” 

In its first statement on public 9p) 
ion, the Assembly asked: all churches‘ 
make wider and more creative use , 
modern mass media to spread the Gosy 
to modern man,” but it also request 
churches to hold these mass media “ 
countable for impartial reporting , 
news, honest interpretation of curre 
issues, and responsible portrayal of life 
values.” 

About Christian citizenship in , 
election year, the Assembly declarg 
that “citizenship is a trust in the exerci 
of which we are called to be fai 
stewards. Too often churchmen ha 
been silent on political issues when 
should have spoken courageously.” 
called on Christian laymen “to becon 
active in the political life of their con 
munities,” but it warned them “to 
frain from spreading unfounded aif 
malicious rumors and repeating can 
paign slogans which tend to villify ca 
didates and obscure the vital issues.” 

In regard to pressure groups a 
corruption, the General Assembl 
warned that “the fundamental corny 
tion lies in the loss of faith largely b 
cause too many men no longer take Go 
into account.” 

The commissioners again support 
the United Nations organization am 
asked the United States Senate to ratil 
the UN Covenant recognizing genocid 
as a crime. They also asked that the U 
Technical Assistance program and U. 
Point Four aid be “strengthened ant 
expanded.” The Presbyterian delegate 
asked the U.S. government and U: 
citizens to do more to head off inflation 
“because it threatens to undermine t 
strength of the nation.” They also stated 
that “our churches too often fail to mis 
ister across economic lines to all group 
in their communities. We urge eve 
church to seek an effective ministry 
laboring people and to bring togethe 
in Christian fellowship men and womet 
from many occupations and walks d 
life.” 

The Assembly aiso expressed its “# 
preciation and commendation of 
Congressional committees and as 
ciated agencies that are maintainitl 
fundamental American liberties and ™ 
holding American ideals of justice a 
fair play.” 
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Dr. and Mrs. James Chapman raised living standards. 


Bouquets for Silliman 

Students and facultv of Silliman University in 
Dumaguete, Philippine Islands, brought honor recent- 
ly to this Presbyterian-founded educational institution 
—one of the best schools in the Orient. 

Members of the first graduating class of Silliman’s 
new School of Nursing took four of the first five places 
in recent Philippine government examinations for 
nurses. Miss Lilia Dominado, honor student, led the 
list of seventy-three candidates who passed the test. 

The first students in the School of Nursing were 
admitted in 1947. They completed their four-year 
course last summer. 


Dr. Bernardo T. Sumcad, who did premedical 
work at Silliman, took first place among 192 candi- 
dates in recent Philippine government medical exam- 
inations. Dr. Sumcad is a member of the staff of the 
Presbyterian Bethany Hospital at Tacloban. He is 
a icy leader in the religious life of the hospital. 
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Lilia Dominado (second row, center) took honors. 


More than three hundred persons, mostly from 
the Philippines, have contributed to the J. W. Chap- 
man Research Foundation of Silliman University. The 
fund is named for Dr. James W. Chapman, who with 
Mrs. Chapman served at Silliman for thirty-four years. 

The foundation, by advancing the cause of scien- 
tific research at the university, carries on a project 
close to the heart of Dr. Chapman. He was noted for 
his work in the improvement of living conditions. 


Professor Henry W. Mack of Silliman’s Bible de- 
partment supervises “Wayside Chapel,” a chapel in a 
trailer. It travels from the campus each weekend to 
bring the gospel, through audio-visual aids, to isolated 
villages. 

Built from an old jeep by Dr. Mack and students, 
the “chapel” has clinic room, living room with beds, 
kitchen facilities, projection booth, worship center, 
and closet space. 





Philippine villagers watch film on the life of Jesus from Silliman University’s traveling “Wayside 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 
My Son John, an absorbing drama, 
fails as an effective blow at Communism 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK a Communist. His suspicion seems to be 
founded more on hostility toward his 
My Son John is the long-awaited son than on evidence, and one feels that 
Paramount film designed to strike a blow _ it is mere coincidence that his fears turn 
at American Communism. It features out to be correct. There seems to be an 
Miss Helen Hayes, assisted by Dean implication here, both false and dan- 
Jagger, Van Heflin, and the late Robert __gerous, that intellectual and Communist 
Walker. mean the same thing. They quarrel, and 
The Jeffersons—father, mother, and Dan no doubt thinks he is refuting Com- 
three grown sons—are put forward in’ munism by striking John with a Bible 
this film as an average family in an and pushing him into a table. John flatly 
average town, U.S.A. What makes the denies that he is a Communist, and talks 
Jeffersons drama material is the fact that about his great love of mankind, a com- 
their oldest son, John, is a Communist. mon practice with people who are un- 
To father Dan (played by Dean _ able to love the men and women around 
Jagger) his two younger sons are the them. 
apples of his eye. They are warm- The picture must be taken as a bona 
hearted, football-playing, gentlemanly fide attempt to strike a blow at Com- 
boys in uniform, soon to be sent over- munism. But it is a glancing blow. As 
seas, presumably to Korea. But the proud a human drama of emotions, it is often 
farewell dinner of the parents to these painfully real and convincing. But the 
boys is brought to an embarrassed stall issues and ideas involved are confused. 
by a telephone call from John. Obvi- Dan Jefferson is full of fine talk about 
ously John is the acknowledged misfit in. American freedom, but obviously ex- 


the family. pects his sons to have no thoughts but 
John, it develops, had always taken those he has taught them. 
more to books than to bats and balls, It all seems to come out more as a 


and his father has had little but scorn blow at parents who pick favorites 
for John’s academic honors and “two- among their children than at Commu- 
dollar words.” (A bit odd, by the way, nism. John escaped from a loveless home 
in view of the fact that father Dan is_ into the arms of the “comrades,” but he 
a schoolteacher.) His mother (Helen might just as plausibly have escaped into 
Hayes) loved John with a mother’s im- aicoholism or libertinage. Admittedly it 
partiality, but apparently prized him wouldn't be easy to love a boy who, 
more for his wavy hair than for his when his mother asks him if he has a 
scholarly aspirations girl, pontificates about “sentimentaliz- 

When John (played by the late Robert ing the biological urge.” But how did 
Walker) arrives home, his father reveals he get that way? His comrades finally 
a long-standing suspicion that his son is murder John, and his parents go to 





My Son John depicts dilemma facing a family when one son becomes a Communist. 
34 































church to pray for his soul. This review 
wondered if they wouldn’t do better, 
pray for forgiveness. 

As an absorbing drama, as an exhihj 
of acting artistry, My Son John may fy 
some be worth the admission. But as 
blow at Communism—much more telling Se as 
blows have been landed by others, # “ ‘ 

Shortly after Twentieth Century-Foy Fi 
Technicolor picture With a Song in WE. 
Heart opened in New York, a play 
went down off Puerto Rico. Its pile 
who was rescued after he had kept, 
passenger afloat long enough to save hi 
life, was John C. Burn. Soon flying 4 
his bedside in the Presbyterian Hospital 
in San Juan was his wife, Miss Jan 
Froman. This is the same John Buy 
who was fourth officer on that ill-fated 
plane which crashed in the Tagus Rive 
at Lisbon a few years ago. On that oc 
sion, though his own back was broken, 
he kept Miss Froman’s headabove wate 
until help came. Five years later, afte 
she had divorced her husband, Mis 
Froman married Mr. Burn. In be 
and for sorne time thereafter, she fough 
an epic battle to regain the use of a 
almost hopelessly mangled leg. This fi 
is the Hollywood version of that struggle 
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As is to be expected, With a Son 
in My Heart is a song-and-dance pictw 
with all the stops pulled out. 

Susan Hayward plays the lead, with theory 0 
Miss Froman’s singing voice very com volving 
petently “dubbed in.” The film gives af ometime 
excellent account of her tireless troup (happen 
ing for the USO while still on crutchesf,jout fo: 
and of the lift she gave to the servic ording | 
men in the hospitals she visited overses a good c 


The Girl in White (MGM) is an avg king ; 
thentic film story of the difficulties entices of 
countered by the first woman doctor ti through 
storm the gates of a New York hospitaljgtue; if s' 
It is based on the book From Bowery t#gouse of 
Bellevue by Emily Dunning Barringerf§™y prot 
June Allyson is excellent as Doctor... if \ 
Emily Dunning, and the lady-doctoriit does r 
trials and tribulations in the days of thegsch cas 
horse-drawn ambulance are convincing} 
and amusingly portrayed. 


Singin’ in the Rain (MGM) is # 
extravaganza in Technicolor featuring 
Gene Kelly (An American in Paris), with ail nasi 
Donald O’Connor and Debbie Reynolds iept > 
There are some extraordinary ballé mankind. 
numbers and numerous episodes revol¥- Fathers 
ing around what transpired in Holly dart in J 
wood when movies were learning © eed 


talk. a full-gr 

Bend of the Rivér (Universal) offen{§bomb in 
James Stewart in the role of an outla@jue thrus' 
trying to go straight. In Technicolor, fiithem wit 
is all about a wagon train making i] At the 
way to the Oregon country in spite ¢ the gradi 
Indians, renegades, gamblers, and othe@§economic 
obstacles including the gold rush. 
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America Turns a Corner 


y CHAD WALSH 


Reinhold Niebuhr, whose rise to in- 
ational eminence is linked with his 
greer aS a professer and dean at Union 
theological Seminary, lives in what 
ems like two worlds. The political sci- 
ntists admire him as one of the most 
und students of government in our 
times. To theologians, he is the Ameri- 
an who has done most to give new 
hs depth to religious thinking during the 
two decades. But to Dr. Niebuhr, all 
his is artificial. Religion impinges on 
politics, he would say, and politics im- 
pinges on religion. You cant keep the 
two of them separate. 
Some of Dr. Niebuhr’s books have 
Been heavy going, and have been more 
tked and argued about than read by 
he average layman. Recently, however, 
. Ibe has published one which has such 
; darity and simplicity of expression, 
coupled with provocative insights into 
‘BiAmerica’s current dilemma, that it seems 
| Miestined for wide popular appeal. The 
Birny of American History (Scribner, 
New York, 174 pages, $2.50) uses the 
“B United States and its evolution to a world 
er as an example of the author's 
contention that the proper Christian 
theory of history is neither tragic (in- 
Mvlving the deliberate choice of evil, 
wmetimes for good ends) nor pathetic 
(happenstance misfortune that comes 
about for no reason in particular), Ac- 
Gording to Dr. Niebuhr—and he makes 
agood case for it—the Christian way of 
boking at history is through the spec- 
oguces of irony. “If virtue becomes vice 
Mrough some hidden defect in the vir- 
ue; if strength becomes weakness be- 
ause of the vanity to which strength 
may prompt the mighty man or nation; 
off... if wisdom becomes folly because 
itdoes not know its own limits—in all 
uch cases the situation is ironic.” 


America, as the dean of Union Theo- 
bgical sees her, grew up in illusions 
i innocence. The decadence and gen- 
Beal nastiness of the Old World was 
; kept at bay by the Atlantic Ocean; 
Gmnkind—so many of the Founding 
Fathers thought—was to have a new 
‘Bitart in America. But the innocent boy 
has suddenly awakened to find himself 
‘full-grown man, clutching an atom 
bomb in his hand. World responsibilities 
we thrust upon us, and we cannot wield 
them with lily-white innocence. 

At the same time, there is irony in 
the gradual evolution of the American 
tnomic system. While preaching a 
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doctrine of complete individualism, we 
have ended up with a complex system 
of relations between government, capi- 
tal, and labor which cannot be called 
pure laissez-faire—but which, in the 
opinion of Dr. Niebuhr, has somewhat 
vaccinated American society against the 
disease of Communism. 

There isn’t space to go into all the 
other examples of irony that the author 
enumerates, But I must say that this 
book has helped me as much as any- 
thing I've read in years to understand 
not only the internal problems that vex 
us, but the whole complex of questions 
that have to do with our foreign rela- 
tions. 


Turning now to another subject —I 
have before me five books that deal 
directly or indirectly with science and 
religion. The most readable of the lot 
is by Daniel Luzon Morris, Possibilities 
Unlimited (Harper, New York, 191 
pages, $2.50), a delightful and at times 
a gay treatment of basic Christian be- 
liefs by a research chemist who ap- 
proached Christianity via the scientific 
method and came out with something 
close to the Apostles’ Creed. This book 
is journalistic in the best sense, and has 
a freshness and vitality that works by 
professional theologians often lament- 
ably lack. 


More austere in style and tightly rea- 
soned is John Baillie’s Natural Science 
and the Spiritual Life (Scribner, New 
York, 43 pages, $1.75), a small but po- 
tent package in which the dean of the 
faculty of Divinity in Edinburgh Uni- 


Reinhold Niebuhr, long a keen student 
of history, studies the American scene. 


versity shows that modern science could 
never have developed if Christianity had 
not first laid the groundwork by creating 
a particular attitude toward the material 
universe (God made it, and it’s there- 
fore real and important). 


Religious Beliefs of American Scien- 
tists, by Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. 
(Westminster, Philadelphia, 168 pages, 
$3.00) is the work of a graduate of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute who 
later went to Union Theological and was 
ordained a Presbyterian minister in 
1948. The impression I got from this 
book is that scientists are human beings. 
Some believe much, some believe little. 
Not too many of them try to fit their 
science and religion together. They are 
not a separate order of humanity, and in 
general their religious pronouncements 
are neither to be scorned nor to be 
treated with exaggerated respect. 


Scientism, Man, and Religion, by 
D. R. G. Owen (Westminster, Philadel- 
phia, 208 pages, $3.50) does a syste- 
matic and sturdy job of examining and 
criticizing the countless systems of 
thought (Marxism, Freudianism, natu- 
ralism, etc.) that try to leave God out 
of the picture. An excellent reference 
work for anyone who has occasion to 
argue with the disciples of scientism. 

The closely related demon of “secu- 
larism” (living as though God doesn’t 
exist or doesn’t matter) is analyzed and 
attacked by Georgia Harkness, in The 
Modern Rival of Christian Faith (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, New York and Nash- 

(Continued on next page) 


D. R. G. Owen examines modern “faiths” 
that attempt to build on science alone. 
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7M A PACKAGE 
OF CHURCH 
ENVELOPES... 


Ya 


If the church member, to whom 
I am assigned, misses a service he 
is supposed to put his offering in 
the envelope for that day. Then the 
next time he worships he takes with 
him a filled envelope for every Sun- 
day that he has been absent. But it 
doesn’t always work out that way. 


My subscriber, for example, took 
advantage of a long Decoration Day 
weekend. He missed church and 
didn’t put his contribution into the 
envelope for that Sunday. The next 
Sunday the same thing happened. 
The third Sunday he took the en- 
velope for that day and put one 
week's offering into it. This he 
placed in the plate. Result: two Sun- 
days in arrears. 


Summer came. There were en- 
velopes in my packet for vacation 
month. When Mr. Presbyterian re- 
turned from a fine holiday he found 
so many bills waiting for him that 
he postponed paying his church 
what he owed it. When fall came 
he owed the church a tidy sum. He 
made good. But it hurt. 


I am a package of church enve- 
lopes. I've been in many homes over 
the years, and inthem I have learned 
something. The people who fill their 
church envelopes first of all, giving 
the Lord a priority, never have any 
trouble in meeting their obligations 
to His church. When they attend 
church, after an absence, they carry 
with them the Lord’s share. 

They put him first, you see. 

Ask any tither how this 

works out. 


Reprints Available In 
Quantity—F ree. 
Write C. RB. A. 

Room 1207 

156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 


ville, 223 pages, $2.75), but I didn’t f 
that Dr. Harkness had ground her sword 
to quite as fine a cutting edge as Dy 
Owen had. 


In Brief 

Werner Bergengruen, A Matter ¢ 
Conscience (Thames and Hudson, Lop. 
don and New York, 312 pages, $3.00) 
A sober and searching novel of th 
Italian Renaissance demonstrating hoy 
| fear and self-interest can make coward 
|of us all. Written with a measured sim. 
plicity, wonderfully different from the 
lurid prose usually found in historical 
novels. The author is a German, whog 
works are just beginning to be know 
in America, though he has long bee 
highly regarded in his own country, 





| Thelma Thompson, Make Haste, My 
| Beloved (Austin-Phelps, New York, 3% 
pages, $3.00). A sugar-coated, third-rate 
novel, important for only one thing-its 
theme. It attempts, in a contrived way, 
|to tell the story of what leprosy can do 
|to an individual who contracts it, and 
|to plead for more understanding and 
| less benighted segregation laws for those 
suffering from its ravages. For reader 
really interested in the theme of this 
book, I recommend instead Born of 
Those Years, by Perry Burgess (Holt, 
New York, 307 pages, $4.00). This book 
is a biography, but because most of Mr. 
Burgess’s life has been spent studying 
leprosy—for the past twenty-seven years 
he has been president of the Leonard 
Wood Memorial—it is also a work de 
scribing the conditions that lepers find 
themselves in throughout the world 
And it is an honest, though sometimes 
a tedious, attempt to suggest remedies 
and to present a picture which convinces 
this reviewer that the problem is a 
greater one than most of us in the United 
States realize, though our horror and 
fear of the disease are unwarranted. 
Mr. Burgess points out that an adult who 
takes reasonable precautions almost 
never becomes infected. For anyone in- 
terested in human problems and valué, 
this is a book to read. 


Henry Denker, Salome: Princess of 
Galilee (Crowell, New York, 245 pages, 
$3.00). Another of the apparently end- 
less stream of Biblical novels. I find 
nothing to recommend in it. It has none 
of the psychological depth nor the 
sparse artistry of Barabbas. I felt that 
it was a bit on the sensational side, and 
that Salome’s ultimate salvation was al 
together out of character. I think it 
would be well for all of us if a mor 
torium were declared on this sort of 
novel, and contrary to the blurb on the 
dust jacket I found it neither “engrost 





ing” nor “stirring.” 
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By W. DOUGLAS CH. 





tion: From New York: If our faith 
should be that of a little child, why do 
we laymen need to be concerned about 
matters of doctrine and the avoidance 
oferrors in belief? 


Answer: When Jesus said that our faith 
should be that of a little child, he did 
not mean that our faith should continue 
to be immature. The most characteristic 
thing about a child is its desire to know 
the truth. That is why children ask, so 
many times, why or what makes this 
work? The child-mind is hungry for 
jnowledge. True Christian faith should 
hunger for more knowledge of God. 

The layman should certainly want to 
know the truth about his religion. In 
every other realm of life, we recognize 
that it is important to have correct in- 
formation. Why should not our religion 
be as important as our secular interests? 
The fact that so many Christians are 
willing to be ignorant about their faith, 
smetimes even priding themselves on 
their ignorance, is in part responsible for 
the low spiritual state of the Church. 
There are untold thousands of Chris- 
tians who never read their Bibles; they 
take snatch phrases from someone’s con- 
versation or a sermon as all the knowl- 
edge of the Bible they need. It is neces- 
sary to know what we believe and why 
we believe it, if we are to live intelli- 
gently as Christians. 


It is supremely important that we 
know the kind of God we believe in; the 
place of Jesus Christ in God’s redemp- 
tive plan; the work of the Holy Spirit; 
and other such matters. If a man is con- 
fused about these subjects, he can never 
have a sound religious life. The source 
of this knowledge is the Bible. The lay- 
man must have help in understanding 
the Bible, for he is not trained in the 
knowledge of the Biblical languages, the 
light which history and archeology have 
cast on the Bible, and the history of the 
Christian Church, with the errors and 
abuses which have crept into it from 
time to time. It is the pastor’s business 
to help his people in these matters by 

own sane and scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. To be sure, the every- 
day Christian can read the Bible with 
great spiritual blessing and benefit, but 
he often needs help in understanding 
parts of it. Every Christian should have 
arecent version of the New Testament, 
such as Weymouth or the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. It is good to read several 
Versions, and compare them. 
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Question: From West Virginia: What, 
if any, is the authoritative doctrinal 
position of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. in regard to the millennium? 


Answer: The Presbyterian Church has 
never officially defined any one position 
on the millennium as authoritative. The 


great majority of the men who drafted | 


the Westminster Confession of Faith 
were postmillenarians—that is, they be- 


lieved that Christ would return after the | 


millennium had come. During the nine- 
teenth century, an evolutionany doc- 
trine of the progress of man developed; 
postmillenarianism became cold and 
academic, infected somewhat by the 
liberalism of that time. This gave the 
premillenarian movement a great boost. 
They believed that Christ would return 
and set up his Kingdom before the 
thousand-year millennium. They were 


zealous for their interpretation of the | 


Bible, and looked eagerly for the return 
of the Lord. 

Personally, I am _ convinced that 
neither of these positions can be de- 
fended successfully from Scripture. The 


“pre-"view rests primarily on the twen-| _” ©**s*s* **S* 


tieth chapter of Revelation, which is 
highly figurative. Dr. B. B. Warfield, 
universally recognized as the ablest 
Calvinistic theologian of the twentieth 
century, taught his classes in theology 
that the a-millenarian view was much 
sounder exegetically. He cited the Par- 
able of the Tares and Wheat growing 
together until the harvest as summariz- 
ing Jesus's teaching about his return; 
both good and bad would continue side 
by side, until the end of history. 

By the term a-millenarian, he meant 
that no definitely defined period of a 
thousand years would occur. He pointed 
out that since the whole passage of 
Revelation 20 was highly figurative, we 
must not interpret it in a literalistic 
sense. He also called attention to the 
fact that nowhere else did the New 
Testament speak of a limited duration 
for the Kingdom of God. The thousand 
years referred to the completeness and 
perfection of Christ’s reign, not to a 
definite period of time. 

Some Christians seem to be unac- 
quainted with any other part of the 
Scripture than Daniel and Revelation. 
Both of these books are apocalyptic, 
using figurative language lavishly, To 
understand the Bible, one must not be- 
gin with the obscure passages, but with 
the plain, direct teaching. One of the 
tragedies of our time is the large num- 
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between the serviceman and his church 


@ it keeps him informed of what the Church is doing. 
® it helps him maintain a Christian perspective. 


®@ It shows him he is not forgotten by those at home. 








Service men and women may be enrolled in the Every Home Plan in exactly the same 
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change of address, the post office will do so. 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 
(Continued from page 37) 


ber of people who so misrepresent th 
meaning of Revelation. The Book ¢ 
Revelation was written in a time ¢ 
persecution, in “code.” The author coulj 
not speak his mind in direct language 
because he lived and wrote in a police 
state. His Christian readers knew wha 
he meant, but the “gestapo” did no 
The Revelation was a call to faith, a. 
suring the Christian that “the Lor 
omnipotent reigneth,” that his Kingdon 
will triumph over all the kingdoms ¢ 
the earth. 


Question: From Pennsylvania: Ar 
there any laws governing the use of 
candles in the Presbyterian Church? 
If a church is given candelabra, dog 
it have to use them, or can the Session 
decide? 


Answer: The Session has authority tp 
determine the use not only of the church 
building and the music of the congrega. 
tion, but also of all matters pertaining 
to the spiritual life of the church. If the 
Session disapproves of the use of can 
dles, they have the right to exclude 
them. If the Session does not act in 
accord with the wishes of the congrega- 
tion, the congregation has a right to 
elect new elders, when the terms of their 
present elders expire. 

The Presbyterian Digest makes m 
mention of candles and their use in 
services of worship. Many Presbyterian 
churches do use them to good effect 
For instance, at an evening communion 
service candles may be used as the sole 
source of light. Such a service can be 
most impressive, with the congregation 
leaving the sanctuary quietly when the 
service is over. 

Some Presbyterians object to the use 
of candles because they think it is a 
return to Roman Catholic practices. The 
use of the “seven-branched candlestick,” 
as you know, goes back to the Taber 
nacle in the wilderness. The “candle 
stick” symbolized the illumination which 
comes from God, as his people meet him 
in worship. The number seven, being 
the perfect number, represented the 
perfect illumination which God imparts 
to his people as they worship him. 

We must remember that the “candle- 
stick” was really a lampstand. The lamps 
were small saucer-like bowls, which held 
the oil and wick. Candles were not used 
in Palestine in Biblical times. When the 
King James translation was made, in 
1611 a.p., candles were in common use 
in England, whereas lamps were not. 
When the scholars translated the Greek 
word for lamp as candle, they were 
using the terms in which the people 
thought, so that the average person 
would better understand the message 
the Bible. 
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ILDREN’S STORY .... 


HOW TO 
MAKE ANYTHING 


By EDNA A. COLLAMORE 


eppy Blair was very fond of his Uncle 

Will. He followed him about. He 
muggled down beside him in the big 
chair after supper. He loved to stay in 
his workshop watching him make things 
gut of wood. 

Since Teddy liked a cart better than 
my other plaything, Uncle Will had 
mde him two carts. One had two 
wheels and tipped over easily. The other 
was larger with four wheels. Teddy liked 
them both. 

Uncle Will gave Teddy pieces of 
wood to play with. At first he used them 
for building blocks. Then he learned to 
pound nails and to nail two pieces of 
wood together. 

Uncle Will showed him how to drive 
anail and how to bore a hole. He helped 
him saw a piece of wood in two. Teddy 
never touched any of Uncle’s tools un- 
less Uncle said he might. He had a 
hammer of his own, a box of nails, and 
sme pieces of wood. 

One day Teddy said, “I need a little 
art to play with in the house. I think 
Ill make one myself.” 

“Why not?” asked Uncle Will. 

Teddy took four pieces of wood from 
his basket. “These are the four sides of 
my cart,” he said. 

“Wait a minute,” said Uncle. “The 
two long pieces aren’t the same length. 
You must make them alike.” 

“Then please help me,” said Teddy. 

Uncle laid one piece of wood on the 
wher. He marked the line where the 
awing must be done. He held the wood 
while Teddy sawed it. Then they made 
the two end pieces the same size. 

“Now I'll nail them together,” said 
Teddy. 

“Wait a minute,” said Uncle. “The 
edges are rough. You must smoothe 
them with sandpaper.” 

Uncle Will showed Teddy how to use 
the sandpaper. Teddy gave one edge a 
lew rubs. He soon had enough of that. 
‘Tts all right now,” he said. 

“No,” said Uncle. “You must rub it 
mooth, if you want a good cart.” 

“You do it,” said Teddy. 

‘You're making this cart,” Uncle Will 
answered. “It will take time and pa- 
tence. You can work a little every day.” 

want my cart now,” cried 


Uncle Will went on with his own 
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work. Teddy began to cry loudly, but 
Uncle Will paid no attention. 

“Tm just a little boy,” wailed Teddy. 
“I can't do hard things. I'm too little 
to work with wood. My Grandma said 
so.” 

“Look here,” said Uncle. “Want me 
to show you some woodworkers a whole 
lot smaller than you?” 

Teddy stopped crying. He just 
sniffed. Then he said, “Please.” 

They went out into the yard. “I hear 
a woodworker pounding now,” said 
Uncle. 

“It's a woodpecker,” cried Teddy. 
They watched the bird drill holes in the 
bark. “Is a beak a nose or a mouth?” 
asked Teddy. “Maybe I could gnaw 
wood with my teeth.” 

“Better not,” said Uncle darkly. 
“You'd get splinters in your tongue.” 

Teddy laughed. “A woodpecker is 
smaller than I am,” he admitted. “I 
guess I'll smoothe one side of my cart.” 

“Come on,” said Uncle. They went 
to the barn and Uncle showed him a 
round hole in the grain box. 

“That’s a mouse hole,” said Teddy. 

There in a trap was the mouse who 
had been gnawing. It was a very little 
mouse. 

“Tll do two sides,” laughed Teddy. 
“He's no bigger than my thumb. How 
could he make a hole as big as himself?” 

“He kept at it,” said Uncle Will. 

They went up into the barn chamber, 
where a big hole had been covered up. 
“Someone came in to get the nuts we 
were saving for winter,” explained 
Uncle. 

“Was it a squirrel?” asked Teddy. 

“It was a whole family of squirrels. 
I had a hard time getting them out.” 

“If I do four sides,” said Teddy, 
“you'll do the rest, won't you?” 

“Tll help with the wheels,” agreed 
Uncle Will. “Tonight I'll show you pic- 
tures of beavers. They cut down trees 
and build houses with upstairs and 
downstairs.” And he did. 


J. took a long, long time to get all the 
edges smooth. Teddy worked and 
worked and worked. He didn’t want to 
be beaten by a mouse. 

When the cart was put together, 
Uncle Will let him paint it a bright red, 
inside and outside. “Isn't it beautiful?” 
cried Teddy. 

And it really was, 
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A new TFramily Rea 


Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 
TIONARY. = Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary making achieved 
during the last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


(lub offer for better reading, better living! 





OF THESE FINE 


VOLUMES 
(Value up to $21.90 


in the publishers’ editions) 


for only 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


Ys. you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books shown 
on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the Family Reading 
Club. Founded to select and distribute books which are worthwhile, interest- 
ing and entertaining without being objectionable in any way, the Family 
Reading Club is just what you have been looking for! Read, below, how the 
Club brings you the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the 
coupon to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en. The master cook book 
that gives you a thrilling 
new approach to cooking! 
Contains 2,000 great reci- 
pes, hundreds of pictures. 
1700 pages. Orig. pub- 
lished in 2 vols. at $10.00. 
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THE LIVING BIBLE. 
by Robert O. Bali 
The stories, histories 
passages of the Bible 


THE GREATEST BOOK 


THE PENNINGTONS by 
EVER WRITTEN by Ful- 


Basil Partridge. The full, 
ton Oursler. A reverent rich story of a large and 
retelling of the Old Testa- wonderful Canadian fam- a P 
ment—the story of Adam - during the early days set in big type for 
and all the Biblical im- this century—of their reading. Psalms appei 
mortals in simple, beau- mony problems and the oems, but the 

tifully-written narrative ways in which they are re- Vords remain uncha 
form. Pub. edition, $3.95. solved. Pub. ed., $3.50. Publisher's edition, $ 








HOME REPAIRS MADE 
EASY by Lee Franki, 
The book that shows you 
how to do every repair 
job around your home. 
Clear-cut instructions, 
2,056 easy-to-follow pic- 
tures, diagrams and draw- 
ings. Pub. ed., $6.95. 





GOD SO LOVED THE 
WORLD by Elizabeth 
Goudge. The divine story 
of Jesus, retold by one of 
the world's most beloved 
authors. Faithful to the 
Gospels and the Acts, she 
writes with reverence and 


humility. Pub. ed., $3.50. 





THE HEALING WOODS CREATIVE HOME D 
by Martha Reben. The 
rare and beautiful story of 
how Martha Reben — 
doomed to ¢'e from tuber- 


THE ELEGANT WITCH 
by Robert Neill. When RATING by the Rock 
an evil woman plans an Work home wond 
innocent girl's ruin, an with this big man 
entire community is apt Contains 500 picty 
culosis — regained health to discover the truth—and scores of charts, h 
and happiness in the will find a most unusual how’’ rooms, etc. 

woods while discovering way to render justice! pee eer -by- ih 
the wonders of nature. Publisher's edition, $3.50. edition, $4.95. 
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‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 
CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersui 
Dept. 6-PL, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
ali three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
1 not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


FAMILY READING CLUB, 


receive a free 


Mr. 
a 





Miss 
Street and No. 


(Please print) 





City... 
Under "a. 





CD) Creative Home 
Decorating 


(CD The Elegant Witch 


[) God Se Loved 
The World 


(CD The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


() The Healing Woods 
() Home Repairs 
Mode Easy 
CD The Living Bible 
C) Meta Given’s Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 
(CD The Penningtons 
State... - CD Thorndike-Barnhert 
Age, Same price in Canada: 105 Bond 8t., ‘Toronto 2) 
Offer good only in the U. 8. A. and Canada 
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Desk Dictionary 


SS ST WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL O 


The Pemily Reading Club makes this Free ''Bonus'’ Books 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- The Rea ii 1 
bership in the Club brings you the best « eR - ee for, each fa 
and most enjoyable new books at much elections you = These 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! meet the high cus’ standards 
Each month publishers submit books they jence, interest, superior wrii 
believe will meet the Family Reading wholesome subject matter—and 
Club standards. Our Editors then select puild up a fine home library thié 
the book they can recommend most en- no extra expense. The purchase 
thusiastically. These are books which from the Club for only $1.89 
every member of re family can read— stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the p 
books you can safely leave where older original editions—saves you f 
children can read them if they wish— to 50% on each book you acc 

: ~y =m retained in your home library when the value of the Bonus 
wit pride. 

= slombership -toess » vee Tis bho os meg 

ere is no char © membership in 
Club bey 4 Join Now — Send No M 


If you believe in a book club 
appeal to the finest instincts 


of the books themselves. You only 
$1. ~X each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading member of your family, let us ii 
th you to the Family Reading Club 
come to your home each month. It is not while you can get your choice 


i book review magazine which will 


necessary to purchase a book every THR of the wonderful 
month—you may accept as few as four here — two as your FREE Mei 
each year to retain your membership. All Gift, and one as your — —_ 
selections are new, complete, well- 89! Send 

printed and well-bound. And your books 

will be delivered to your door b: 

Ppostman—ready to read! time, we urge you tomail the cous 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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